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POETICAL DEPARTMENT. 


For the Literary Casket. 
CHANGES INCIDENT TO MORTAL- | 
ITY. 
BY NEMO. 
' “God cheer thee on that awful day, 
**For none will watch thy bed-— 
‘None sigh to see thee pass away, 
‘Nor grieve for thee when dead: 
‘‘None seek the lonely, silent spot, 
Where, all forsaken and forgot, 
“Reclines thy weary head. 
“The turf, Alas! will soon be green, 
“And few will know that thou hast been.” 





An infant child, aninfant child, 
Sporting upon its mother’s knee; 

With flush of cherry on its cheeks, 
And heart of spotless purity. 


A romping boy, a romping boy, 

Gay bounding o’er the village green; 
Chasing the butterfly the while, 

Nor thoughtless less than it, I ween. 


A gladsome youth, a gladsome youth, 
Of nineteen years, or mayhap more; 

With ardent hopes for coming years, 
Kneeling the shrine of love before. 


A happy man, ahappy man, 
With loving wife and family; 
Threechildren galloping around, 
One prattler climbing on his knee. 


A sorrowing one, a sorrowing one, 
Consigning to the silent tom! 

The being of his early love, 
The wire and motHer of his home. 


A broken heart, a broken heart; 
Four children, by their wretched sire, 
Successively borne to their graves, 
From fever’s raging, fatal fire. 


A frail old man, a frail old man, 

Of three-score years, and silvered head; 
By parallytic stroke o’erta’en,— 

Laid low upon his dying bed. 


A foneral kneijl, a funeral knell, 

Most mournfully sounds o’er the heath; 
A burial; a woeful dirge, 

O’er one who in death slumbereth. 


A lonely grave. alonely grave, 
With no one lingering there to weep; 
Wild, tangled grass, and weeds, grown o’er 
Where death his silent reign doth keep. 


+ 


These changesare not fancy-formed,-- 
Mere offsprings of a fitful mind; 
Nay, they are truths which may be read 
| In history of all mankind. 
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For the Literary Casket, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE PAST. 


MISS LUCY P—. 


| 
| 
| 

BY 


| Far from my friends and native home, 
| In other lands I’m doomed to roam; 

And where 1 never more shall hear, 
The soothing voice of friends most dear. 





| Yet here! e’en here, ’tis joy refined, 
To call those childhood days to mind; 
When with companions young and gay, 


| Where past the happy hours away. 
| 





| Delightful scenes! will ye no more, 
To me your lovely charins restore? 
! Oh! will not time give back to me, 
| Those scenes of mirth and youthful glee! 
| 
| There, when a child [ oftdid stray 
' At the decline of summer day, 
| To some sequestred, fragrant bower, 
‘To while away each pleasant hour; 


| And listen to the murmuring breeze, 
That faintly sigh’d among the trees 5 
| Or to the music of the mills, 

| as twilight faded froin the hills. 


| And when the moon flung out her pale 
And mellow light, o’er hill and dale; 

, And all the stars look’d clear and bright; 
My young heart thrilled with pure delight. 


And tho’ these happy days are gone, 
Yet oft in memory, as on 
Through life 1 plod; again 1"! roam 
Among thy bowers, my childhood’s home! 


THE PRIMROSE. 
_Ask me why, I send you here 
| This firstling of the infant year; 
| Ask me why, I send you 
| This primrose all bepearl’d with dew; 
[ will strait whisper in thy ears, 
The sweets of love are wash’d with tears, 
| Ask me why, this flow’r doth show 
| So sickly green and yellow too, 
| Ask me why, the stalk is weak 
| And bending, thoughit doth not break; 
| | must tell thee, these discover 
| What doubts and fears are ina lover. 


| Carew. 
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Fov the Literary Casket. 


The Youn: Poet. 


BY NEMO. 


_—_— 


“If thou hadst known him, Justin, seen, 
And heard--hadst loved him with that deep 
Devotedness that I have done, 

Thou wouldst not ask me why [ mourn 

His fall."—Unpublished Poem. 


CHAPTER 1. 
While the crimson fluid of life continues to } 
revel in their veins, will the memory of Marx | 
Benson ke cherished, in fadeless green, by | 
all who knew him. As a man, [I know 
not that he had an enemy on earth. Asa 
friend of the friendless, soother in affliction, | 
and kind monitor in health and prosperity, I | 
scarce ever beheld his equal, and, I am confi- | 
dent, never his superior. When you gazed | 
un the delicately-touched, yet still noble and | 


SD 


| piration of fifteen years, the once inconsola- 


ble widow ot Gen. Benson, was located ona 
charming patrimonial estate, surrounded with 


| all the conveniencies that heart could desire. 


Although she had long wooed the destroyer, 


| Death, when he rushed between her and her 
husband, she finally abandoned the pursuit, 
and resolved, for His sake, to live for the in- 


fant Mark. ‘Time rolled on,I reiterate, and 
Mark was now the constant companion of his 


| maternal parent, who had fostered him with 


all the tenets of truth, and the kind, but pru- 
dent indulgences, that never fail to character- 
ize the pious mother. 

About this time my intimacy with him be- 
gan. Friendship soon ripened into a feeling 
stronger and deeper than love, and more dur- 
able than time. We lived—we loved, in.the 
mutual participation of tifat bliss, than which, 
earth affords no higher. 

Five more fleeting summers, and Mark 


commanding features, you lingered on and | Benson had assumed the dignified mein of 
on, that, subsequently, when afar, you night | manhood. The few juvenile habits that had 
recal them in your day-dreams of the past, as | followed in the wake ofhis rising years, were 
among the brightest things in the treasures now no more. The last indication of youth 
of memory. When he spake, your own heart | had fled. 1 feared for this, that his impassion- 
witnessed, that he was a more than ordinary | ed soul would, likewise, lose its warm buvy- 
mortal. Hiscommon place conversation was! ancy. But’twas not so. It grew with his 
tinctured with thrilling sentiments. When! growth, and strengthened with his strength. 
you beheld him wasting piece-meal away, | That brilliant glow of poetic soul was burn- 
like some summer flower, which emits its ng on; and though but seldom curbed to meas- 
sweetest beauty in untimely decay, you won- | ured feet—though but seldom the pen record- 
dered how disease could thus consume one so , ed the workings of that fire, it was there, it 
fair and promising. When you stood over; Was in, it was with him, forever, the same 
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the dust of the same one, resting calmly in| 
his unwaking sleep, beneath the sculptured | 
stone of the departed poet, you were forced 

into one of his own appropriate allusions: | 
Tread softly! slowly, as ye pass along, 

The dust of genius slumbers there. 

Tread softly! for his half-hushed lifetiine song, 

Yet floateth on the balmy air. 

Mrs. Benson had been left a widow by the | 
death of Gen. John C. Benson, when Mark, 
the first born, an only child, was about five 
months old. It wa» a bitter separation that, 
for the young; affectionate wife of the honored 
soldier; and a more withering spell came over 
her sinking spirits at every thought of her ear- 
ly widowhood. 

But Time, whose province is to heal vp 
old wounds, tears afresh those beginning to 
close up, and to inflict deeper, moved on in 
the “even tenor of his way;”’ and, at the ex- 





changeless blaze. 

It was a delightful evening in the latter 
part of summer. As the twilight deepened, 
the loveliness of the scene I beheld from my 
window, increased; and flinging down the 
volume I had been perusing, I bent over my 
window, for the workings of my ever-present 
= At that moment, Kenton entered.— 

ale and agitated, he seated himself beside 
me without speaking a word. His strange 
manner rendered me speechless, while inco- 
herent apprehensions awoke my anxiety. A 
mysterious mist collected its ghost-like form 
in the centre of the mead before us, atid’ slow- 
ly rising in the air, vanished from sight. Ben- 
son Started to his feet, with the tremulousness 
of the condemned, when the executioner warns 
him that his hour is come, and, grasping my 
hand, endeavored to lead me away. 

‘For Heaven's sake, Mark,’ I exclaimed, 
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in breathless astonishment, “tell me, why this 
mockery of all the past?) Whither are you 
bound?”? Casting a beseeching look at me, 
despair visible in every movement, he huski- 
ly replied, “Follow me,” and then hurried to 
the door. Irresistibly ] followed. On,onhe 
sped. A supernatural agent seemed propell- 
ing him forward, and he drew me after him, 
apparently with no exertion, as he winged 
his way over three long miles, unimpeded 
and unwearied, Announcing himself at the 
door of an immense building, we were con- 
ducted by a servant, (with whom he exchan- 
ged some inaudible whispers,) into a dark 
room, as noiseless a8 the grave. Several ta- 
pers dimly flickered on a table, around which 
a group of females sat, in silent abstracted- 
ness. 

I was about to ask a solution to this adven- 
ture, when Benson, who had noticed my man- 
ner, approached, and taking my hand, Jed me 
to one side of the apartment, where. lifting up 
one corner of a linen cloth, he exposed the 
death-discolored face of a livid corpse! A 
thrill of awful sensation passed over me, and 
I started back aghast. 
ment, then pointing, with a quivering hand, 
to the inanimate clay of a beauteous female, 
he stepped sofily back a little, and then de- 
liberately folded his arms across his breast; 
taking thus a position as directly contrary to 
his feelings, as it required paramount resolu- 
tion to accomplish. 

O! there is a fearful reality in the grief that 
is too big for utterance. ‘There is a solemn 
conviction of untold anguish comes upon us, 
when we see the strong spirit of man plant 
ing itself against its inward convulsions, 
vainly hoping to evade all external signs of 
mental throes, while the heart is overtopped 
with sorrow, and loudly beats with intense 
agony. This it is, that will unbidden, call 
up our latent sympathies, while the heart 
yearns to take toitself a part of the soul-sick- 
ening anguish. We can look on the grief- 
speaking face of a tender maiden, as she bends 
over alost friend—a mother, when she kneels 
beside the pulseless body of her last, earthly 
companion, and feel that acuteness of soul, 
which it is impossible to avoid; but to see the 
form of an inflexible man, in an analogous sit- 
uation, bowing down before the keen poig- 
nancy of his suffering, like the towering fir 
tree before the scathing tempest, we conclide, 
at once, that a mighty cause must be in oper- 
ation, to produce such an effect. 

I looked on thedead. White asthe driven 
snow-wreath was her face, shaded by jet- 
black masses of long, glossy hair, remaining 
unsevered from the head. Silken eye-lashes 
hung mournfully over her closed eyes, like 
the genius of Beauty over the grave of a lost 





Mark glanced a mo-| 





devotee. ‘The cheeks were yet in gentle ro- 
tundity, from which disease had stolen away 
the carmine flush, but, unintentionally per- 
haps, left a faint tint still clinging tothe verge 
of the shut lips of a young female, whose ex- 
treme beauty had not, in life, exceeded the 
lavish endowments of a richly cultivated 
mind, 

I] looked at Benson. His head had partly 
fallen on his breast. His eyes, looking out 
from their watery sockets, wandered to the 
face of the dead before him; but they had lost 
their lustrous radiance. One tear glistened 
there an instant, then dropped on his cheek, 
where the warm, gentle thing pillowed itself 
the while. He spoke not, yet his lips quiv- 
ered-in bloodless white, 

Jong as I had known him; much as I was 
his confident; and with all that ldeemed my- 
self privy to, never, till this hour, did I dream, 
that, unknown to me, could Mark Benson 
Love. Butthere it was, demonstrated to the 
letter. ‘Tat secret he had buried in his own 
heart of hearts, and none, save Harriet Jud- 
son, knew aught of his passion. It was his 
earliest, loveliest one. And he had wrapped 
himself up in the enjoyment of that secret, 
modest, but enthusiastic spirit, so character- 
istic of our First Love. ‘And, Mark,”’ tho’t 
I, “you are, indeed, pardonable. In cherish- 
ing a returned affection for such a being, you 
shall have the approbation of your most confi- 
dential friend.” 

Harriet Judson was just the kind of a being 
for one of Benson’s temperament to bestow an 
undivided love upon. She was graceful and 
intelligent. She loved the streams and the 
flowers; the hills and valleys; the sunshine 
and darkness—in a word, she loved every sea- 
son and every thing. My acquaintance with 
her had but begun—having seen her but thrice. 
From these interviews, I never would have 
suspicioned that a passion had inflamed the 
breast of her and Mark; and, in all human 
probability, my hallucination would have re- 
mained much longer, had it not happened, that 
from a sudden fright, and a consequent quick 
exertion, she had ruptured a blood vessel, 
which terminated in her dissolution; my sub- 
sequent, singular introduction into the room 
of the departed; and an insight into the long 
concealed recesses of Benson’s heart. 

It was an awful place. Not the least stir 
molested the recondite silence. Although 
several individuals were in the room, none 
spoke, none moved. ‘Truly, it was the house 
of death, rendered still gloomier by the lurid 
glare of a few expiring lights, 

I could endure it no Jonger, and turned to 
depart. Benson snatched up my hand, gave 
a “long, lingering look”’ at the dead, heaved 
a piercing groan, and, together, hand in hand, 
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we hurriedaway. It was the last that he or 
1 ever beheld of the once accomplished and 
loved Harriet Judson, suddenly consigned to 
a premature grave. 


CHAPTER II. 


A gradual subsidence in Mark Benson’s 
constitution soon became apparent. Kach 
day I marked the progress of the destroying 
canker worm, and the symptoms of his ap- 
proaehing end could not be mistaken. Medi- 
cal skill of the highest order was consulted, 
and pronounced his complaint the dreaded 
consumption! How common a delusion in 
similar cases! A vampire, Melancholy, had 
long been fastened on a broken heart, till the 
vital currents of life were almost all dried up 
or exhausted. 

‘“Whata fine, what a glorious eve,” ex- 
claimed Mark, as we gained the summit of a 
gentle eminence, overlooking the surrounding 
country for miles, and then bathed in a pour- 
ing flood of cloudless suuset. ‘How en- 
chanting the scene! ‘I'he laborers are gather- 
ing in to their firesides. Almost* every road 
is lined with the kine, lazily wending their 
way homewards. Fields of gold-crested 
grain, yet undisturbed by thesickle, are sway- 
ing in the gorgeous senses, like the softly 
rocked surface of the deep Numberless 
wood-minstrels carol their glad vespers on 
the boughs of the neighboring pines. Hark! 
yon village bell! See! see! we can even dis- 
cern the sexton at his sacred office. Ah! Jo- 
seph,”’ continued he faintly, 


‘Those evening bells! Those evening bells,’ 


Fomind me that just such an hour as this, was 
the last that l ever passed in company with 
Harriet e" 

«*Mark, Mark!’ shouted I, ‘show often have 
you called me cruelly inconsiderate, when I 
even intimated a wish to present that subject! 
and yet your own indiscretion is about to be- 
tray you into an excess of that which you so 
much condemn in me. Desist, I beseech 
you, in consideration of your debilitated 
state.” 

“No, no, not now,” he quietly replied; «do 
not ask me to suppress itnow. I would not 
request it of you. 1 promise, from hence- 
forth, never to mention it again. O!it is a 
fearful thing to love an angel as devoutly as 1 
have, and then to"be deprived, forever, of that 
object, by one fell stroke. ‘Truly, truly, ‘itis 
a fearful thing to love what death must touch!’ 
O! it drives the arrow through the bleeding 
heart, whenI remember past hours. The most 
unimportant transaction is unforgotten. Ev- 
ery precious word, uttered by her hallowed 
lips—every bland smile, is deeply engraven 
on my memory, and treasured as carefully as 





— —_— 


my hopes of Heaven. Ah! itseems as it had 
been a consolatory balm fora mangled heart, 
to have received her dying word, or Jook. But 
the summons came too Jate. She breathed 
her last breath, in which was my name, just 
as I entered where they wept around her. Of- 
ten have I sauntered since, when you thought 
me reposing on my bed, and, in the language 
of the plaintive-singing CLark, cast my dirge 
to the unbroken winds of night. 





‘Ah! loved and lost! in these Autumnal hours, 
When fairy colors deck the painted tree; 
When the vast woodlands seem a sea of flow- 

ers, 
O! then, my soul, exulting, bounds to thee. 
Springs, as to clasp thee yet in TH1s existence, 
Yet to behold thee at my lonely side; 
But the fond vision melts at once to distance, 
And my sad heart gives echo—she has died!” 


Yes, poor Willis, himself, drank the gall and 
wormwood of life, to its bitterestdregs. He, 
poor fellow! himself, hent over the grave of 
his dearest bosom friend—his young, adored 
wife. But he soon followed the mourned one 
to her celestial rest. And O! 1 pray Heaven, 
that the progress of my life, may be even as 
his;” and Benson leaned against a tree for he 
needed support. 

“For shame, Mark,” said I, do you spurn 
the mercy of the Almighty, in prolonging your 


existence? Are you invoking an end to your 
being? Come, dispel these unholy thoughts; 


and when, you feel sufficiently composed, we 
will descend to the house.” 

“IT must beg your indulgence,” he replied 
calmly and unequivocally, ‘for it is the last 
instance of my wayward feelings that you 
shall behold. Soon, very soon, yourlast, but 
kindest office for me will be performed, Earth 
to me, has Jost its captivating scenes. Life 
is dreary and irksome, and a torpedo-like in- 
fluence renders me nerveless, whenever I at- 
tempt to share in its hilarity and pleasures. 
My bounding soul exults at the prospect of 
soon soaring onits broad pinions, to that spirit 
land, where the loved of earth are gone.— 
Where the golden lyres on Elysian plains, 
shall be strung to an immortal song of undy- 
ing rapture, with the bright ones that now 
sweep their trembling wires. There, too, 
sHE has gone! 

‘There let me meet her, when, life’s struggles 
over, 

The pure in love and thought their faith re- 

new— 
Where man’s forgiving and redeeming lover, 

Spreads out his paradise to every view. 
Let thedim Autumn, with its leaves descend- 

ing, 

Howl on the winter’s verge!—yet spring 








will come; 
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So my fond soul, no more ‘against fate con- | 
tending, 

With all itloveth, shall regain its home!’ | 
There, pilgrim-like, the wanderer rests from 
the troubles of a care haunted bosom!” 

I would have rejoiced, and striven to hush | 
the wild out-bursts of his passion, but I hesi- | 
tated to ruffle the heaven-born tranquility of 
his mind; for, | felt as he, that his sojourn | 
would be but transient on earth. In uncon- 
trolled, desultory expressions of transport, he 
whiled away the moments, till night oversha- 
dowed us, and J assisted his: tottering steps | 
down the ascent, whence he was destined | 
never to return. 

On account of a serious fatality, 1 was ne- | 
cessitated to leave him fora fortnight, and at: | 
tend to some indispensable business, in a_ 
town about fifty leagues distant. Immedi- , 
ately on my arrival back, T hastened to his | 
room, and found him confined to bed, pros- | 
trate with enfeebled strength. His mother 
was at his bed-side, apportioning the preseri- | 
bed medicines, vainly hoping, froin the falla- | 
cious statements of the medical attendant, ere 
long tosee her dyingsona convalescent. He! 
refused none of the drugs prepared for him, 
merely to acquiesce in the wishes of his par- | 
ent, who counted largely on the reputed effi- | 
cacy of the compounds. 

When she left the room, Mark’s eyes watch- | 
ed her receding figure till she disappeared, | 
then casting a languid gaze on me, he said, | 
as he drew his skeleton hands over his eyes, | 
and seemed writhing in the fangs of atormen- | 
tor: 

“Joseph, I could die without regret, were | 
it not for the sake of that mother—the most | 
affectionate on earth. 1 could almost wish to | 
linger awhile yet for her peace; but one chord | 
after another has been sundered in twain, till 
life now hangs upon the uncertain strength of 
a single string. It mustbe snapped ere long. 
Promise me! promise me! Joseph, that you 
will be a son to her, even as long, as kind, 
and consoling as you know I could wish.— | 
Endeavor to wean her thoughts from my mem- 
ory,—and—and—all, all, you know it—pro- | 
mise me, Joseph, promise!” 

I did so. Solemnly and sacredly to per- 
form the tenderest, dearest offices, in behalf 
of a son, and left him soon after. * * * | 

In a few days, I was one among the many | 
mourners of a vast multitude, moving slowly | 
and noiselessly after the hearse, conveying | 
the body of Mark Benson to the home of his | 
final repose. Sadly, tearfully, they lowered | 
him to the house of his fathers. Many, ma- | 
ny, were the friends that crowded eagerly | 
around, to snatch a last glaace of his ebony | 
covered: coffin,ere the boards should be arran- | 
ged, and the cold, dainp clay, forever conceal 


} 


+ one 


him from their sight. Long, long did they 
linger, after the grave-diggers had done heap- 
ing the clay over his breast. Warm, warm 
were the tears with which they watered the 
sacred spot, when most had dispersed. 

Mrs. Benson remained with me, till the last 
mourner was passing away; and as we turn- 
ed to depart, and looked again at the grave 
where he slept in peaceful slumbers, I felt 
that mother earth seldom beckons a worthier 
son to her dark and icy chambers; and that 
death, 

Who mostly seizes for his prey, 

The great and good, 
not often causes a more universal bereave- 
ment, than when the intelligence spread far 
and wide, that Mark Benson had fallen a vic- 
tim. 

His grave is the retreat of hundreds. A 
closely-grown covering of myrtle is over it. 
‘Lhe floral emblem of a broken heart has ma- 
tured hy the head-stoue. A weeping willow 
spreads over the whole; and the nightly vi- 
gils—the mournful lays—and the pure, bound- 
less affections of all who knew him, have con- 
secrated the spirit-guarded grave bed of THE 
Youne Poer. 








APPRENTICES LOOK AT THIS. 


Some years ago, says the Baltimore Repub- 
lican, there was a shoemaker boy in the low- 
er part of Cumberland county, New Jersey, 
who was remarkable for his love of reading. 
All his leisure hours were employed with a 
book, while his companions were passing 
theirs in idleness or worse than idleness—the 
celebration of Crispimas. At length he took 
his stick and bundle and started for the south 
west. Time passed on, and the studious shoe- 
maker continued his studies with vigorous 
and unabated zeal. His companions, intent 
upon their amusement, had almost forgotten 
him; they continued their devotions to their 
patron saint for the best part of their weeks, 
and plied the awl and thread for the balance, 
unhonored by others because unrespected by 
themselves. And thus they will continue to 


‘reap the bitter fruits of misspent youth, until 


the grave closes overthem. While John Hen- 
derson, their fellow apprentice, with the same 


‘chances, but a higher aim, is one of Missia- 


sippi’s honored Representatives in the Senate 
of the United States. We say, follow his 
example, persevere in it and your triumph is 
certain. 





The reptile in human form should be avoid- 
ed with care; you may rub out the slime ofa 
snail, but not the slime of a slanderer. 

‘Ambition often puts men upon doing the 
meanest offices, 
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Unto a fallen world of love divine— 

And advent of the son of God, toavert 

Impending wrath:—whose birth, by dazzling 
ranks 





For the Literary Casket. 
SINCERITY. 
BY VINCO. 
-— Of heaven’s hirarchy sung in softest strains, 
Did all mankind but feel what they profess, | Of music’s sweetest, purest melody. 

Nor practice what their judgments do con- | Aswhenthe morning stars in chorus full 
demn, | Rejoiced at faircreation’s birth; the chord 
And with ingenuous manners scorning all | ‘us touch’d, vibrating through the realms of 

Base subterfuges, speak as honor bright light 
Directs, and venerable ‘Truth dictates: | And love, the sparkling host of spirits pure, 
Deception, Falsehood, and their train, might | Who minister forever round the throne, 
seek | In rapture to the news, responded **Peace 
For other spheres wherein to dwell, thanthis | Qn Earth, and toward man good will.” 
Fair Earth, where now they luxurate in woe Ah! did 
Which sin hath brought upon our race, and | The heralds of the cross, oftimes that love 
this , Reciprocate, which they to others do 
Abode, tho’ full it be of spirits dark, | Proclaim—their hearts expanding with sincere 
Perfidious, and unjust to an Elysiuin Benevolence and Love; unlimited 
Of happiness, of confidence and love _ By fortune’s sons; whose pondrous coffers do 
Be changed. | Their care, more than the value of their souls 
Did statesmen feel what they profess, | Enhance—butall comprising, who do bear 
When from the lips of genius, eloquent, | The holy impress of divinity— 
Impassioned words, discoursing fluently, | Despising most devoutly, gaudy show, 
Proclaim devotion to their country’s good— | And empty plaudits of the fickle crond; 
And souls intrepid, eager to avenge | And counting life itself not dear, if they 
Her wrongs, nor bend obsequious at the beck | By martyrdom attachment to their faith 


Of power, concealing ‘neath the blandest | Seal with their blood, and round their memo- 
smiles | ries, 


Hearts rankling with ambition’s deadliest ire; | A halo shed of fame undying, while 
Nor in the holy name of patriotism | Deep, spirit-stiring eloquence too pure 
With grasp tenacious clutch the weapon, | Fo be assumed, attests the sacred fount 


which ; | Of inspiration whence the unborn soul 
Would massacre a nation’s Liberty! ‘Its thirst hath quenched. 


Oh! did they realize th’ emotions warm Did such sincerity 

Their words inspire! what ramparts of brave | Prevail! what anguish and remorse—what 
hearts, tears 

Our sacred rights to guard invincible Of bitterness were saved? Thesurplice then, 

As Philip’s phalanx would environ us. Were adeauate to highest—holiest 

Kach voice in Senate hall wereechoed then | Pesire of man. 

From verdant valley to the mountain top, | Then might the shafts obtuse, 

In accents deep as thunder-tones to tell | Of Infidelity in vain be hurled, 

That holy Freedom should no more be doomed | And Faith, bright offspring of the Deity! 

Tolonely exile from the haunts of men. Together with her noble advocates 

And to the sacreligious hoards that dared Triumphant from foul slander’s ordeal rise, 

Ler sacred fanes to desecrate, most sure A holy influence destined still to exert; 

Destruction threatning. ‘Then eachlightand , As flowers when crushed emit their odors most; 


{ . 
shade ‘ No more should dark soul’d traitors find a 
Of imagry in holy eloquence, home, 


Were adding hues more brilliant tothe bow | Or *mongst our race duplicity be found; 


Of promise spaning this our native land, | For words of men were sacred as their lives: — 
With warmest hopes to cheer the anxious ones | Looks like the sun which shines not to deceive. 
On distant shores, who, toiling in the chains, 


f l | Death were no more a terror to the mind, 
And ‘neath the scourge of foul oppression, But glory to the spirit Jong confined, 
wait 


Now welcome froin the rea!me of fleeting time, 
The hour when mercy’s angel shall descend, | Conveyed on seraph-wiags to joya sublime— 
And move the waters of their patient faith, | [To treasures rich, to bligs ineffab'e, 
That gladly plunging in the troubled stream, | And to a glorious immortality. 
‘Their impotence to vigor he restored-— ' 


‘Their maladies inveterate he healed. ' A noble heart will disdain to subsist, like a 
Did they who loudly sound the gospel trump, drone, upon the honey gathered by other peo. 
And round the holy altar stand to speak ple’s labor. 
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PERSEVERANCE. 


MENTOR. 


Itis an established fact, admitted on all 
hands, that labor and industry, are indispen- 
sable to the atquisition of knowledge. But 
in order that knowledge may benefit us, some- 
thing more than labor and industry must be 
employed; it is perseverance. It must be 
obvious to every one, that without it, little 
could ever be accomplished. 
well attempt to stop the waters of the great 
rivers from flowing in their proper course, as 
to think of becoming renowned and distin- 

uished, without great toil and perseverance. 
f, then, the subject which we are about to 
treat of, is of so much importance, it is neces- 
sary, that we should endeavor to obtain it; 
and in order that we may be more successful 


BY 


in the undertaking, decision of character must | 


be acquired, for unless we are firm and im- 
moveable in our purpose, we cannot he suc- 
cessful. Inevery thing to which we may 
turn ouf attention, let our motto be * Perse- 
veranlum vincimus.”’ 


We must admit that all our efforts will be | 


useless, without they are attended with firm 
resolution, It is vain for us to think that we 
can perform any great undertaking; that we can 
soar to the temple of fame, and be surrounded 
with the light of science, if we do not culti- 
vate this great and never failing incentive to 
action. A few, among the many instances 


that might be cited, will serve sufficiently to’ 


illustrate this position. Columbus, whose 
histoty is known to almost every American, 


though poor in the common acceptation of the | 


term, was possessed of a treasure, which was 
worth more to him in his situation of life, 
than millions of meney would have been,— 
that treasure was Perseverance. 


The idea of discovering a inore direct rout 
to the Indies, was the favorite study of this 


noble youth. This led him to study, both Ge- | 


ography and Navigation, of which there was 


but a limited knowledge possessed at that | 


time. Having made himself master of the 
sciences so far as they were developed, he 


We might as | 





| disappointment; the King referring it to his 
counsellors, was advised to reject the propo- 
'sals which were said to be visionary and ex- 
\travagant. Disappointment, however, was 
not all he had to meet; treachery also began to 
' oppose his great undertaking; the Portuguese 
‘secretly fitted out an expedition of their own, 
| designed to carry out the object of Columbus. 
| This proved fruitless, and revealed its object; 
but neither the treachery, nor failure of the 
plan, discouraged the bold and enterprising 
| adventurer. Disgusted with such perfidy, 
ihe left the country, and proceeded to lay his 
| proposals before other Courts, urging as his 
chief inducement, the rich returns of Oriental 
| commerce; but none appeared to favor his de- 
sign. He then despatched his brother to Eng: 
land, for the purpose of gaining the patron- 
age of Henry VIII, and entered Spain for 
the purpose of applyingto that government, 
which he did, and continued to press his suit 
for six years, before he received an answer 
favorable to his designs, and in accordance 
with his proposals. Under the direction of 
‘Isabella, a squadron of three smal] ships was 
fitted up, and other necessaries provided, the 
whole cost not exceeding twenty thousand 
dollars. The largest ship of his squadron 
| was the Santa Marie, a one decked vessel; the 
others, Pinto and Nina, were butlittle larger 
than the common Jong boats of the present 
day. Yet with these three small vessels, and 
an hundred and twenty men, only ninety of 
whom were mariners, did Columbus boldly 
and fearlessly leave his native land, to search 
for something which he had no certainty ex- 
isted. Although the needle did vary from the 
pole, (a phenomenon which had not heretofore 
been observed,) yet did not he vary from his 
purpose. He continued on in his course, 
without alarm, and invented a plausible reas- 
on for this occurrence, which for a time, serv- 
‘ed to quiet the feats of his men. New caus- 

es of discontent, however, presented them- 
‘selves toharrass their minds, and it required 
all the arts of which the Admiral was posses- 
sed, tokeep his men in subjection; entreaties, 
threats, promises of reward, persuasion, and 
stratagem were all resorted to; and at the very 
time land was discovered, they were about to 
| take possession of the ships and return home- 





formed the bold design of making a voyage’ ward. ‘Thus are we indebted to the perseve- 
of discovery, believing that his object might’ rance of this great man, for the discovery of 
be accomplished by sailing in a western} pyr goodly land, which, had difficulties over- 
direction. ‘came enterprise, Would have remained un- 
He first made application to the govern- | known to any, exceptitsthen savage posses- 
ment of his own native country, but here his | sors. 
offer was rejected, on account of the deciine| Another instance of great perseverance, is 
of commercial interest in that country. He exhibited in the case of the Pilgrim Fathers. 
then applied to John II, of Portugal, who had | Believing that every man had a right inher- 
heretofore liberally encouraged voyages of ent, to enjoy his own opinions, and follow the 
discovery. But here he was also doomed to! dictates of his o#n conscience, (a right they 
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had not the liberty of examining,) they form: | 
ed the bold design of l-aving their native land, | 
and of seeking those privileges in the new | 
world, which could not be enjoyed in the old. 
There were many difficulties to encounter, 
and many dangers to be met with in their 
course; but their resolution was formed, and 
neither the love of ease, the sacrifice and loss 
of property, the dangers of the wide ocean, 
nor the terrors of a strange land and savage 
people, could deter them from their purpose. 
Thus was our land peopled by the persever- 
ance of those few individuals. 

Again, when the arrogance of British usur- 
pera, endeavored to oppress this same people, 
they arose in their soveretenty, and declared 
their independence; and by their united per-! 
severance in that object, secured the ac- 
knowledgment of it, from their proud and in- 
solent foes. How nobly does the immortal 
Washington exhibit this trait of character? 
Born in but inoderate circumstances, and re- 
ceiving but a limited education, we see him 
emerge into the world at an early age, and 
whatever his purpose is, we see him accom- 
plish it; gradually he rises, until his country 
calls him to occupy public stations, both tn 
the field and in the cabinet. Again, we see 
him placed at the head of her armies, and en- 
trusted with almost unlimited powers, foi 
carrying on her defence. Many were the dis- 
couragements Which arose in the way; the 
very foundation of the caseitself was discour- 
aging. A great and powerful nation, suppli- 
ed with almost inexhaustible resources, ar- 


rayed against a young and thinly populated | 


rountry, with scarce three millions of inhabi- 


tants; with but few resources, and in a great | 
* - ‘ 
measure dependant on the contending power 


for her luxuries and comforts. 
discouraged not our noble hero; with raw 
troops, totally unacquainted with field duties, 


Yet,all these | 
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oo mne SS 
leon Bonaparte. And without tracing his histo- 
ry, allow. me to ask, why was it, thathe caus- 
ed all Europe to tremble? Why was he so 
successful in nearly all his expeditions!— 
Was it not on account of his great Perseve- 
rance? Jicertainly was. He believed that 
nothing was impossible to be accomplished; 
and that by industry, every thing could be 
done. No obstacles could hinder him in his 
designs—no trials could overcome his energe- 
ticmind. By citing these instances, we think 
we have shown clearly, the necessity of using 
decision of character, firm resolve, and great 


labor, in all our efforts, in order that we may 
_ becoine shining stars, among the many distin- 


guished personages, who live at the present 
period ofthe world’s history. 

It has been remarked by a learned author, 
“That there is no excellence without great Ja- 
bor.’ A true assertion which can bear the test, 
and which is exemplified by every day’s ex- 
perience. Excellence is only attained by 
great application and perseverance, and futile 
will be the efforts of that man to distinction, 
who allows his faculties to slumber under the 
conviction that great labor and toil is not alto- 
gether requisite. 

If we wish to store up knowledge in our 
minds—if we wish to become distinguished 
in any pursuit—if we wish to ascend the 
hill of science—if we wish to trample ignor- 
ance undey our feet, we must cultivate Perse- 
verance. We must not waste time, for it is 
very precious. The habit of putting off, again 
and again,onur duties, should be avoided. We 
|Should improve every moment, bearing: in 
| mind, that fixed habits are closely allied to 
Perseverance; and that their separation will 
_ be followed with great disadvantages. And 
,as long as great application and labor is devo- 
| ted to study, so long will the star of intellect 
lilluminate and shed her glowing colors over 


did he enter upon hismil'tary career; straight- | the whole world. 


ened for arms, ammunition, clothing, and of- 
ten for food, his troops began to be dispirited, 
and some of them refractory, but by his per- 
suasions and example, he still endeavored to 
reconcile them to their lot. When defeat fol- 
lowed defeat, and one post after another was 
lost, nothing doubting that success would 
eventually attend his cause, he went boldly 
on, and even when Congress began to neglect 
their duty towards the suffering army, it only 
served to arouse his energies and quicken him 
to‘greateraction. Had Washington been less 
gifted with this trait of character, what wonld 
have become of tlie interests of the American 
people? We inary truly and emphatically say. 
that under Providence, we are indebted to his 
Perseverance for the liberty we now enjoy. 
Many more instances might be cited, but 
we ehall onty quote one more, that of Napo- 


”» 
~~ 


| Wasnincton.—A singular coincidence in 
| the death of the “great and good Washing- 
{ton,’* is, that he died in the Last honr, in the 
Last day of the week, inthe Last month of 
the year, and in the rast year of the century, 
viz:—Saturday night. 12 o'clock, December, 
1799. 

RememBer.—To incorporate religion into 
every action of life, will save as from wound- 
ing our conscience, from dishonoring our pro- 
fession; it will calm us amid the perplexities 
of life, and greatly augment our religious en- 
joyment and fellowship with God. 





There are some persons, from whose con- 
versation we retire with the thorough convie- 
1 tion of the existence of a vacuum, 
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STANZAS. 


“Thou art my guiding star,” 
Through the Jongand dreary night, 
1 watch the rays afar, 

That bring happiness with Jight. 
When my erring steps would stray, 
And poor helpless nature yield, 
That bright and silvery ray, 

{smy guardian, and my shield. 
Like the spirits of the blest, 

That ever hover near, 

Bright guardians of the rest, 

‘Of those they once held dear. 

Soin my heart’s remembrance, 
Shall thy peaceful spirit dwell, 

All ills shall have endurance 

If thou but say’st ’tis well. 

For what on earth can give, 

More calm, and pure delight, 

Than the smile of her we love, 
When it tells us we are right? 
When it speaks of virtuous thought, 
And gleams with deepest love; — 
*Tis a pleasure vice ne’er bought, 
For ‘tis like the bliss above. ¥. 





From the Literary Casket. 

THE MYSTERY; OR THE FATED 

HUSBAND. 
BY 8. Y. 
CHAPTER I, 

**Withold thy lips from pledge so foul.’ 

Everard Mortitner, the subject of this short 
romance, of whose misfortunes we shall brief-. 
ly speak, had been married three years; and 
two lovely children blessed the happy union. 
His wife was generous, amiable, and loving; 
and in perfect happiness lived Evarard Morti- 
mer. His riches were great, and a supera- 
bundance of all the facilities necessary to, 
ensure perfect bliss on earth, shone on his 
path, and brightened his prospects of the fu- | 
ture. Butalas! extatic bliss, isas a deceptive | 
phantom of the mind, when sleep encircles | 
the weary in his arms, banishing care hence, 
and indulging the sleeper in golden dreains, 
You may exert empire over riches, but for a 
dubious period, for sad misfortune grasps 
your wealth. and hurls you headlong to the 
brink ofdespair; and so it was with him of 
whom the story tells. 

Through the wicked agency of some master 
power. the happy Everard was induced to the 
gamingtable. Inthis vile resort his passions 
grew degenerate; his whole soui paid to it de- | 
votionary reverence; debasing mind, morals, 
and worth,so unlike himself in former days. 











, the certainty of their fallen happiness? 
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He lost aad won alternately, with apparent 
indifference—he gambled without restraint, 


juntil his capacious fortune diminished, in a 
, Manner quite unaccountable to himself. 


The room in which Everard sat, at the pe- 
riod our narrative commences, was pefectly 


dark, and night, without, shrouded all objects 


in the same black hue. On this night the 


‘gaming table had filched him of the last dol- 
lar. 


All he possessed, had been forfeited to 
liquidate his gambling debts, which had been 
contracted in moments of intoxication and ex- 
citement. ‘Through the two-fold influence of 
wine and gambling, an almost entire aban- 
donment of the faculties of his mind, aud a 
retrogradation of his senses, had been effected; 
thus placing all inherent power, which he pos- 
sessed to resist temptation, ata fearful distance 
from the position so desirable in his adversi- 
ty. 

” The countenance of onr here was haggard, 
and demon-like; his eyes, like fire, rolled in 
their sockets; his whole frame quivered with 
dire reflections, which now tortured him un- 
ceasingly; emotion, the most poignant, visibly 
rent his intellect; he felt deeply the atten- 
dant degredation of his mortifying and disrep- 
utable condition. He was a recreant anda 
worthless outcast from the paths of rectitude, 
and common virtue; norcould his discernment 
penetrate the mist encompassing his innumer- 
able sorrows, and confounding circumstan- 
ces, Which constantly haunted him, and forced 
him forward in his visionary wanderings with 
fearful celerity to the verge of ruin. In silent 
mood he had sat, till the hour of midnight was 
passed, then lifting his head from the table 
whereon it had reclined, he glanced around 
him, but the darkness of the night rendered 
every familiar objectinvisible; and again his 
head sank down as before, and ina hollow, 
yet distinct voice he said:— 

“If Tcan procure what will hereafter sup- 
port me, I swear to reform henceforward!— 
Then let me look retrospectively into the past, 
and what have done? [haveexpended with 
lavish prodigality, my vast foriune; 1 have 
blasted the prosperity of my family, who, as 
yet, are ignorant of my pecuniary distress, and 
Yet 
the painful intelligence must reach their ears, 
though it cost them ignominy and poverty.” 

As he finished speaking, he opened his half- 
closed eyes, and glancing across the table, 
beheld confronting him,a mysterious and un- 
couth form, of unnatural magnitude. At the 
sight his hair rose on end 

“Like quills upon the fretful Porcupine;”’ 
his blood congealed in icy coldness through 
his veins; he spoke not, but gazed in horror 
at the form. Suddenly,as though by magic, 
the room became illuminated, with a fame of 
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beautifully variagated green and purple col- | and as he reflected on the pecuniary advanta- 
ors, apparently remitted from a small wand, 'ges, he enjoyed over most men, he boldl 
which the mystic form held within its grasp. | laughed at the miseries of the world, and felt 

The facinating fire charmed the powers of | himself elevated far above the monarch of the 
Everard, and again surveying the spectral | mightiest realm on earth. The richest, and 
visitant, his eyes rested full upon a lank ap-' the rarest gems and diamonds, from the dis- 
pallingskeleton. ‘This horrible and unusual | tant shores of Africa, and the far-famed mines. 
light, overcame the strength of our horrified | of Golconda, were soon in the possession of 
hero—a dizziness seized his brain; he grew | Everard; his carriage was the most costly one 
sick and powerless; and sank nigh dead upon | in the city of his abode; his horses were ele- 
the floor. 'gantly caparisoned in trappings of the most 

An hour elapsed. ere he opened his eyes, | beautiful texture and workmanship, exceeding 
when again he perceived the ghastly form any thing of the kind ever beheld—and his 
bending over him, with marked anxiety inits ; fainily was robed in the costliest magnificence 
gestures. Everard closed his eyes again, to and pageant grandeur. Theexhaustless foun- 
hide from his sight the disgusting vision. _| tain, from which his riches flowed, appeared 

** Everard!’ whispered the form, ‘Everard, | thus directing his thoughts and actions, to the 
arise. i grant thy wish. Listen! the sound purchase of those things which were the most 
of gold!” ‘expensiveand grand. 

The loved sound of gold fell forcibly upon! Everard was now aware that his riches 
Everard’s listening ear; he sprang to his feet, gained him power and influence, outrivalling 
and stood beside the dark unholy object.— those of others; and his ambition prompted 
Again it spoke. him to ascend still higher, until he felt with- 

**Money is all thou desirest; and thou shalt , in himself, that he far surpassed Crassus of 


be satisfied, if thou grant me buta single re- old, in magnificence and grandeur. 
9 
quest. 


Tv be continued. 
‘Name thy request; and though it dooms | 
me to hell, Il! agree to it;” cried Everard, de- - 
sirous of obta‘ning the bewitching gold, the’ — SvJected for the Casket by a Young Lady. 
enchanting powers of which absorbed his. pa . 
soul. Fails THE YOUNG BRIDE. 
«Then, hearken!”’ continued the form, ‘for ont 
a sum of money, thyself naming the amount, She is gone—she is gone—the sad bridal is 
lam to become the possessor of thy body, in o’er, 


twenty years from this night.” And the face of our loved one shall glad us no 
‘Wilt thou not grant a longer period.” more. 


‘*Not an instant.” She has left the dear haunts of her childhood 

“Then Ll agree.” forever, 

“Enough.” A new tie is formed and all others must sever. 

The room suddenly darkened; the heavy She has gone in the home of a stranger to 
sound of gold, like the bursting of a resist- dwell, 
less tornado from its confines, fell audibly We have loved her Too fondly—will he love 
upon the ear of Everard. And now did he' as well! 
reflect on the rash promise; but it was irre- | Can he ever repay her for all she has left, 
voeable. Yes,” said he, “and to remain’ The hearts she hassorrowed—the ties she has 
inviolable forever.” | reft? 

Whilst thus musing on his future destiny, Their place in her heart can he ever supply, 
he was startled by the unhappy sound, “I'wen- | And the charms of the past, in her mem’ry 
ry Years,” which broke upon his ear. He! defy? 


was alone. New friends will surround her, and kindness 
“Yes, [Twenty Years;” muttered he. “But, will come 
oh! what have I done. I have bartered my To her sorrowing heart like a vision of home; 
body to an evil one, in an evil moment; but But they never can love her so dearly as we— 
this must be hidden. My family is now im-| Like the friends of her childhood they never 
poverished; and what 1 have done this night —_ can be. 
will make them happy henceforth.”’ He then | Yet she will be happy, for one will be there 
leaned back in his seat, and for an hour, in-, Who will watch o’er her path with the ten- 
dulged in a reverie of remorse. | derest care; 
By the morning’s dawn, he had forgotten She will not regret it, though sadly awhile 
nearly all the events of the past night, for his , She will mourn for her mother’s sweet coun- 
thoughts were absorbed in the love of money,, sel and smile— 


a profusion of which wasnow at his command; | Although for a time her fond fancy will roam, 


a) 
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And her heart will be pining for voices from| dence.’ If it be so in poetry, Mr. Kaine 
home. , ought to succeed, for his inpudence—and he 
Yet these visions will fade, and no longer | has 10 other} merit—is immeasurable As, 
alone, | however, it isanother “national characteris- 
She will share the affections once wholly our | tic’? to inquire after the motives of candi- 
own. | dates. What are the motives with which Mr. 


With new faces, new kindred, new friends, | Kaine intrudes? 

she will find “Althongh worldly gear is, at this time, to 
A love as enduring—a feeling as kind; me a matter of some importance, J shall be 
And in her new home she will ceasetoregret better rewarded if my humble attempts at 
The joys of the past; yet she may not forget? | song shal/, (consistently, he should have said 
They will linger around hier, and then ‘twil! w7l/,) place one additional jewel in the gem- 


' 
| 
| 


be sweet ‘set coronal of American Literature.” Yer, 
To think on the time when again we shall | “Stern necessity has alone been able to drive 
meet. | me to this alternative, as a means of extricat- 


My sister-—my loved one—I dare not repine; ; ing myself from pecuniary embarrassment, 
Yet thy heart’s dearest joys bring but sorrow | which was each day beccming more galling 
; g | g g 


to mine. and intolerable.” 
Farewell! oh farewell! may all blessings from | ‘This is an old complaint-~ancient at least 
Heaven las the days of Pope. Nor isita justifying 


Both now and hereafter he unto thee given; | motive. Another alternative would have been 
And may’st thou be happy; no tear of regret | to pull off his coat and go to work. And as 
For the joys whose remembrance will cling; he has sung*for the workshops and home- 
round thee yet. _steads ofhis native land,” rather than forthe 
Be happy, dear sister, while we must still | inmates of its palaces; such a course [would 
| have been a surer recommendation to the ta- 

That one link has been sev’red—one hearthas | vor of their inmates. Or was he too sensiiive? 


mourn 

been torn | Does he not know that “his native Jand”’ 
From the dear household circle so firmly uni-| boasts such institutions as country schools, 

ted— and that asses are as likely as better men to 
That circle, I fear, by the stroke has been, win their emoluments? Here was ancther 

blighted. , ‘alternative. Itis, however, confessed these 


No more in its precincts, thy footsteps will | were all. What other use could “his native 

fall— land puthimto? ‘True, he has of late become 
We have lost thee, the dearest, the best cf us | an Editor ind amuses himse}f with scurrility 

all! instead of song. But whether this prove the 
fruition of his hcpe of “worldly gear,” is at 
least as improbable, as that a work ‘printed 
‘ > aut * should realize Ais modest as- 
“‘ Braddock’s Field, and other Original Poems, | ane sacalinaeanieiare-stehiessneauaiian 


———— 


For the Literary Casket. 


. . Se ee eee ye ae me . 
by Hiram Kaine. I at gh. published fur Sut whatis poetry, and how nearly has Mr. 
the author, 1812. pp. 124, 12 mo. Kaine complied with its definition? Pcetry 
“Oh! puff my bold design, is elevated sentimentin harmonious language. 


Prompt the bright thought, and swell th’ har- | What is styled humorous poetry is mere}y hu- 
monious line.” —Aejected dddressez, No.15. | Morous versification, bearing the saine rela- 
Ciclies dik hl inn waneanes Reis ton | tion to the substance, that parody does to its 
erly he ail cerer from the | particular original. ‘The definition is then 
beginning, and of right should a mark be set) accurate, if not full. ‘To try Mr. Kaine by 
upon him. This his lastact is however like- | such a rule would cecasion some regret, save 
lyto be suicidal. Hear his preface. _ that poetasters are getting too rife among us. 
“I have said that I would not recognise the | We had one Landis, a Sacred Historical Pain- 
justice of thatdecision which would (should) ter; one Morton; ard heaven knows who be- 
condemn my efforts as presumptuous. There | cide—now Kaine. ‘T'o such one and all, we 
should be no such word tolerated in the Amer- say in all friendliness, keep your nonsense to 
ican language. Iam only acting upon that | yourselves. ‘Phe world is low in funds; poe- 
principle of self reliance, which is said to be) try js at anawfuldiscount. Besides we have 
a National characteristic, in presenting myself already poetry cn our shelves in all languages. 
before my counteymen~—2 candidate for their | from the Greek of Homer, and the Hebrew cf 
approval and support.” ‘That we like. | Moses, through the Norse, Celtic, &c. down 
“The first requisite to success in oratory,” to the English of one Campbell, et aliurum, 
says Lady Mary Wortly, “is impudence, the | poetsfof all colors and shades, ef al! senti- 


second impudence, and the third still impu- ments and all styles. Ifa man reads verse | 
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now, he does it with discretion, as the Baron} can it be with truth? Religion consists in 
of Bradwardine took hisliquor. [one writes | faith, Faith is the evidence of things not 
to be read, his subject is the teriif, the curren: | seen yet believed, and hoped fer. It is esseu- 
cy, or steamboat disasters. Something prac- | tial that the poct be eminently a hopeful—a 
tical and business-like. Kven the presump- | faithendowed man. [He is to discern a mean- 
tion of a Kaine cannot secure readers, and his | ing, where humble mortals suspect: none.— 
critic is, perhaps, as idly wasting his time. \"This inspiration must glow within him like 
But we wander from the issue. Can our | that of prophecy.—But hold, we are making 
author stand by the just criterion advanced? “Ocean tempest tost 
Let us look at the parts of our definition.— | To wafta feather and to drown a fly.” 
Poetry is elevated sentiment Not the senti- We only add with these high attributes the 
ment of boarding school misses, nor college | poet may be exceedingly humble of deport- 
fledglings; neither the rhapsody of old maids, | ment. Virgil, whose song of battles and of 
nor the glorification of maudlius. Itisasen-| noble deed is as sustained asthe spirit of his 
timent existing’deeply written; far retired from ‘heroes, shunned observation by seeking the 
the common modes of thought and action. At| by paths of the eity, and the solitude of fields; 
tines hurrying with impetuosity approache | as necessity called him abroad. Cowper, 
ing madness. The common source cf clo- | whose pen was or hallowed mould; whose 
quence, in oratory, as in song like eloquence | Verse Is graphic with high and holy zeal, was 
there, itmust be found “iuthe manand inthe | eminently modest. Mr. Kaine is an excep- 
occasion.”” Never can study attain to it; yet tion. Butthiselevated sentimentecan never 
study is necessary to its developement, and | have possessed his bosom, as his whole ef- 
essential to its perfection, LExistingy-its ef- | forts demonsatrate. As well call the love of 
fect is exerted on feelings common to men of | sheep-stealing poetical feeling, as his morbid- 
allages, in all places. Music hath power to | ness and profanity poetry. 
enkindle it. Statuary and painting derive be- | chanic’s Saturday Night.” 
ing and influence from it. Itis felt by the But this elevated sentiment is to be clad in 
maiden as she speculates on the nature of the | harmonious language. Nor can that be ever 
stars gemming the blue empyrean, and won- | read with pleasure which has notecost labor in 
ders which is to be the home of her love; and | the composition, Examine Pope throughout. 
by the adoring Christian, as he wonders | You find no false foot; “he is read with per- 
which of the same mighty mansions isreserv- | petual delight.” Look into Milton, every 
ed for his immortality. In obedience to its | Where is his style correspondent to the tho’t, 
impulses, the sailor has sought the deep, un- , and the right words inthe right places. Is 
fathomable blue of ocean, and in youth at) he not immortal as hisown Paradise? Study 
least, (if in his own quaint way,) under its | the often uncouth line of Young. 
influence, has bowed and worshipped the Lord | congrous to the subject. 
of that blue coneave which spreads above and 
around him, in majesty more boundless than 


Witness the**Me- 


a 


Even it is 
In short, turn where 
| you will, there is no poetry without harmony. 
The puerilities of Wordswerth, the opium 
that ocean which rolls its eternal surges at | dreamings of Coleridge, the mysticism of the 
his feet. Air, earth, sea and skies, changed | Germans, have received a like seal of condem- 
if they be in beauty, furnish the suggestion, nation. But we lose patience in arguing a 
and supply the application. Idolatry, debas- | matterso plain. It isconfessed, nevertheless, 
ing as may be its occasional forms is evi- | Many are poets who have never penned 
dence of its universality; and the ancient my- | Their in-piration, and perchance the best, 
thology, no less than the ancient philosophy, | They felt, and loved, and died, but would not 
teems with its aSpirations after the infinite lend 

and unknown. ‘That was poetry of a lofty | Their thoughts to meaner beings; they ccm- 
order which glowed in the inscription of the ressed 

monument on Mar’s Hill, and suggested tothe | ‘The God within them. 

Apostle the proclamation of the sublimest po- Prophecy of Dante. 
etical sentiment humanity has yet conceived.| Our author is not of thiscategory. But he 
Religien is poetry: We say not poetry isre- | is of those, who aye unwilling “to sacrifice 
ligion. Yet why net! hough bad men{| the meaning to the euphony of a line,” aad 
have been poets, it was only when the good | We Surmise (v. v.) unwilling to sacrifice eu- 
within them concentrated its energies to ele- | phony to meaning: And in verity, no mean- 
vate them to some fanciful Elysium; only | ing seems to have been sacrificed. If, how- 
when an innate but usually suppressed love | ever, a little grammatical arrangement had not 
of the beautiful, had then excluded the temp-| been unworthy the attention of so great a 
tations of the debasing matter-of-fact world, | composer, his no-meaning might have been 
If “song he but the eloquence of truth,” poe-| guessed at. For ourselves, professing still 
try is religion; and if religion be not poetry, ' to love “the sound which echoes to the sense;”’ 
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let Mr. Naine be first tried by his own rules. | pealed. 
We are to recognise as poetry even “that 
which does not measure just so many feet to | made! 


the line.”’ 


Ye, who can feel, at countless wrongs, the ire 
Which only animates the bosorns of the brave. 


. See page 108. 


—if you have tears prepare to shed them now—— 


For came as a wizard’s direful spell, 
Visions of Death and the power of Hell, 

* ok * * A 
Methought! stood ina vasty hall, 
W here darkness eashrouded each lofty wall, 
A sickly light from a single lamp, 
Illumin’d the noisome place of damp. 


‘There was sti] lness—-like that of the senseless 


dead, 
When the spirit of breathing Life has fled. 


I have said that a lamp threw its fitful glare, 


On murky mists of the loathsome air; 


Froin the viewless dome by. a chain it hung; 


Backwards and forwards it slowly swung, 
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ee. 


But this is a typographical error. 
Gods! what scape goats these printers are 
But qu. if he did not print the work 

himself. 

As we select at random—*Gold help thee 
Kaine, and thy readers too”—we turn toa 
“Srony.”’? Mark, this is flowing—as if his 
language only grew mellifluous when fed 
with the levity of lewdness. 
One time, when gayly flowrets spring, 
And tuneful birdlings (what in Abel’s name 

are they?) cheerful sing, 
Cutting the air with lightsome wing; 

In merry mood 
1 wander’d, thoughtless where I strayed, 
‘T’o yonder wood. 
:; See page 54. 

That, after such English, any thing should 
have happened here save the scaring of a few 
crows, 18 singular. But it did so happen 
while his thoughts were running upon ‘the 
Latin Sages’ motto, (Amor omnia vincit,) he 


As it shed its beams through thegloomy hall, | met a lass. 


Else all were dark asa funeral pall. 
See page 13. 


If this does not out-byron Byron we give 
up. It suggests the graphic lines of Watts, 


.My thoughts on awful subjects roll, 
Damnation and the dead; 

W hat horrors seize the guilty soul 
Upon a dying bed. 


Not to mention how that lamp shines in 
poetic grandeur, only equalled by the fires of 
Vesuvius as they may be supposed to gleam|'Tacitus and Ovid. 
over the Pontine Marshes, or of Etna illumin- 
ating the Cyclopean caves. The midnight 
lamp should certainly be commended to the 
notice of Mr. Kaine—but to study grammar. 
For notice what follows, from Braddock’s 
Field; to which attention is so attractively cal- 
led by its title. Nevertheless it occupies buta 
fraction of the book. With the ode to the ’ " ° 
North Star, and lines to My Mary, it is the 
best of the collection—if any thing is best, 
where, like the negroe’s wife, all is ‘*worser 


and no better.”’ 


Who could have seen this peaceful fietd, 
When first the clould of battle rose, 
Would sure have gazed upon a scene 
At which the life blood might have froze? 
See page 11. 


How his blood would have rroze, may be 


conjectured by his feelings now. 
And this Jone spot is storied earth! 
I stand on Braddock’s battle field, 


Where crimson torrents once gushed forth, 


And savage war-hvop fiercely pealed— 
See page 7. 


Hinting nothing of the plagiarism of the 
first line—‘toh! no’’—it is the other Poems 
that have original prefixed—it may be ob- 
served that /oops are rolled or trundled, not 





No one should be above picking up know- 
ledge where he may. Scott, or somebody 
else, once found a word he had been looking 
for, for days, in the mouth of a cartman.— 
Bless our ignorance, we thought this motto(!) 
originated in some boy’s Latin Tutor Exer- 
cises, and had only been applied as a motto 
by school girls, and lovers kicked out of doors. 
But no, it is the common principle and motto 
of Seneca and Sallust, Cicero and Augustus. 
And, indeed, now we 
think of it, it does occur in the works of this 
last—thongh notas a motto. But Mr. Kaine 
did not find it there, for his is an unlettered 
(it should have been an unilittered) muse.— 
Well! amor omnia vinctt, and our love of 
Kaine and the world conquers our distaste.— 
He met a lass! 

7 * * 
She seemed like some bright fairy queen 

Of cot (qu. cot-bed) romance 
But less of Beauty’s pride, than love 
Was in her glance. 

All things save sense seem to be quite 
possible to this man. Laying a space! It 
is to be hoped nothing improper was hatched. 
However, that may be, it is certain a mar- 
riage, (or its apology,) was trumped up be- 
tween them—proving that if rot altogether 
superior in folly to mankind in general, they 
were most particularly different. This 
pieceis in imitation of Burns. That Burns 
was a thought free in his amours, is well 
known. ‘That he ever did any thing quite so 
off-handed as was this, is offensive to our ideas 
of his delicacy; though he was a tippler and 
exciseman. At any rate he was a gramma- 
rian. Qutescat in pace! 

Take another specimen of Mr. Kaine’s 
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= powers from his “Saturday Night.”’ Itis the | tions offer. Ist. ‘The river was frozen and the 


bids Mechanic. | skating good. This supposition presents too 
Tre At length he reaches to the sacred place, glaring an incongruity with “the flowers, the 
rk Where social feelings hallow ev’ry thought; woodlands and foam,” even for him. 2d. 
His wife with welcome beaming in her face, | Miss Mary was abit of a pirate—rovers be- 

ee Whose love no shining lucre could have | ing pirates. ‘This idea is too ungallant to he 
a bought, ‘entertained, 3d. Mary was asister of Saint 
is Receives him there— ; Page 93. | Peter, though with more nerve. Why should 
ad With Roderick Random, we draw the veil, ' she not be the sister of a Saint—is not her poet 


&c. By and bye anold soldier comes in—not | the brother of Saint Dogberry? 
to shoulder his crutch and show how fields; Butenough. Weare sick of Kaine, and of 





ne were won, altogether—but for the partingcer- | Mary, and spare the reader more quotations. 
emonies, as is probable. Yet we must turn again to his preface. To 
* . * . ° ‘my subscribers € tender my heartfelt acknow- 
The portly bottle on the table stands— ledgments.”’ ‘This is well, for never did 
Who ever its temptation could resist? — charity deserve it more; and not being inthe 
The wife makes haste with glasses in her | list, we even yet deserve to merit such deep 
hands, seated oratitude, Being a lawyer too, we are 
id The husband on his drinking musfinsist. — fond of ‘litigation—not so much for the sake of 
w the fees, for we give the advice gratuitous] y— 
n Then, while their bosoms feel an honest glow, | and being a man we are merciful. ‘Therefore, 
1e Ot friendship and gvod will to allmankind; oh’ Kaine, be wise! and if any one reviews 
™ The ene to Death’s dark valley totters low, thee in style less merciful than ours, do like 
The other, health and love, life’s fetters,; Cooper—prosecute them. You shall have 
™ bind, our services—but, and if you will not accept 
y To friends, to kindred, to the “rights of man,” them, they are at the disposal of the defendant 
o To statesmen, soldiers, patriots, a host— | with warranty of justification. A. 
" To ev’ry pretty girl,and honest man, Pike ES 
) The drink in ‘good old rye,” th’ inspiring as” apr g ere 
r- toast. Page 95. | 2 i _ _ 
A , ie HER LAST SWEET SONG, 
oO goodly abundance of work we must con- Brac 
4 fess, and requiring a man of “unbounded RY GEO. W. REEDER. 
0 stomach.’ By the time it was all through 
. with, the couple must have been most glori- | Float on, float on thou u silver wave, 
e ously drunk, no doubt. And s seriously, « even ‘Thou moon beam sweet on memory’s stream; 
8 Kaine could not have perpetrated such stuff, Float o ’ermy heart that purple ni} 
e except with too much ‘old rye’? on board.— Which darkly shrouds love’s star-lit dream; 
4 Whatever we may think of him otherwise,he My loved one’s song, vibrate thou still 
" is eminently a suggestive author—but of such Softly within the dreamer's breast, 
f images, Low murmuring like the summer’s rill, 


i The name of Mary has beencherished from = When busy care has sunk to rest! 
her of Bethany, to Mary Smith of the kitchen. 
It is alike idolized by Byron, Burns, and Thy deep blue eyes to Heaven were turned, 
Kaine. Of the three, the characteristics of | Gazing upon night’s jewelled dome— 
Mr. Kaines’ Mary, are the mostnoticeable. And oh! in beauteous madness burned 

— To look within their spirit’s home; 





MY MARY. Then, chaunting low that lively strain, 

. | Oh! bright isthe river thatflows by herhome, O'er thy sweet face a shadow passed, 
t And fair are the banks thatare washed by its And then I knew that hope was vain, 

foam, For eens dark wing that shadow cast! 
: And sweet are the flowers on its margin that 
‘ bloom, About my soul life’s sunset plays 
, As wide o’er the woodlands, winds waft their While sorrow folds joys rainbow wings, 
' perfume. . And withered lie ambition’s bays 
O’er brow of mine, where sadness glings; 
How oft o’er its bosom in joy does sherove, | But still bright spirit of my dreams, 
| The clear wave beneath her, the blue sky, Like mirror’d stars a wreck along, 
| above, _ So by my heart old memory seems, 
| While music’s glad voice on the evening air,, ‘Io guide in light thy last sweet song! 


Tells forest and streamlet my Mary is there. 
See page 87. — Soft strain of that Eternal Lyre 
Of this miraculous roving, three explica-! DPlayed by the breeze of Heaven above, 
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Sweet songstress of that brilliant choir, 
Whose heart stringschord the harps of love; 
Let thou the echo of thy soul 
Il!ume with hope my latest breath, 
Let that sweet song’s soft musie roll 
Thy promised pledze to me, in death! 


For the Literary Casket. 
HOPE. 


— 


Various are the desires and propensities of | 
the human mind; each of them evidently | 
adopted to the various objects, that are capa- | 
ble of supplying its wants, or of contributing 
to lis enjoyments. 

‘The senses are the connecting link between 
the mental and material wo They are, 
not only, the inlets of the pleasure that are 
merely corporeal, but are capable of affording 
others, that are more aobie andrefined. Plea- 
sures, in whieh the nid, tnfuenced by ima- 
gination anddireeted by reasou,may even in- 
nocently indulge. But besides the pleasure 
derived from this source, the mind is much 
dependent for its happiness, upon the propen- 
sity of Hore, without witch tile would be a' 
burthen; without hope, man would be a gloo- 
my, wretched being, a wilderness of dying 
thought.” Andasitis impossible tora per- 
son to live, withoutiaving some end in view; 
soine grand object to be obtained; this pro- 
pensity acts in reforence to future attainments 
and enjoyments. “Itis forever on the wing, 
and never stooping but to rise again,’—al-’ 
ways aspiring alter something that is creater 
and nobler than its present acquirement.— 
Seldom, however, are tis brilliant anticipa- 
tions realized. 


roa 
pilhe 


“Dream after dream ensues, 

And still we dream, that we shall simu. sue- 
ceed; 

And sTinb are disappointed.” 

But under such continard disappointment, 
the heart would sicken and die, were it not 
that the “star of ope,” brightly beaming on 
the darkness of the past, and livhting up the 
future, beckons on to yet higher attaininents, 
and a life of usefulness and duty. 

Accordiag to this principle, then, we al- 
ways enjoy greater pleasure, and more pleas- 
ing anticipations, than we ever realize in pos- 
session. For, whenever the much desired end 
is obtained, it always fails so far short of our 
expectations, that we turn away with feelings 
of dissatisfaction and disappointment, and im- 
mediately direct all our etieets towards the at- 
tainment of some otherapparently more noble | 
object. Thus it is, that human efforts are 
continually influenced; and the faculties of 
the mind spurred to action, towards the at- 
tainment of that which exists in us, the de- 
sire of possession. [ut there are those in 


LITERARY 


itemple shines afar.” 


| made the wonder of the world. 


CASKET. 


wliom this propensity is quite feeble; they are 
always disposed to look upon the dark side of 
things—to give themseives up to painful ap. 


'prehensions of evil, and of course, they can 


know butlittie about the agreeable emotions, 


and feelings which the hopeful experience. 


Kver ready to indulge in gloomy, dreary 
feelings, they seem to think and act, as if no- 
thing could be attained by them, which is 
capable of yielding them pleasure. Such per- 
sons love to retire within dreamy, solitary 
self, and have a peculiar pleasute in the in- 
dulgence of melancholy feelings, which in the | 
langaage of the poet: 
“fsa peaceful gift; 

What is it but the telescope of truth, 

That brings life near in utter nakedness; 

Making its cold reality foo real!” 

Butas melancholy is but one extreme of 
this propensity, so alse, we find an opposite 
one, in the ambitious. Ambition is nothing 
more nor less than sTrone nope, stimulated by 
some selfish motive; which infuses life and 
energy into every action, whether mental or 
physical. ‘The student, immured in his stu- 
dious cell, triins his “midnight lamp,” actua- | 
ted with the strong hope, that he shail one 
day attain to learning’s high degree, and to 
the top of sciences mount, “where fames’ proud 
Ever acting upon th 
principle of “Nil desperandum,”’ there is no 
difficulty so great but he will encounter and 
overcome it. Noattainment so high, but he 
will strain to acquire it; and in His progress up 
the hill of science, he will often far outstrip 
those that are his superiors in talents. 

This strong hope was the polar star that in- 
fluenced the actions of Napoleon, that led 
him on from obscurity, until he obtained the 
possession of a powerful empire; which he 
But not con- 
tented with the present possession of power, 
the hope of conquering and ruling the whole 
world, ignus fatuus like;led him to defeat and | 
ruin. {tis Hope too, that sustains the Chris- 
tian in his dying ioments. And when he is 
about to*bid life’s scenes adieu,” it whispers 
peace to his soul, and inspires him with de- 
lightful anticipations of eternal blissand hap- 
piness. ‘he Christian’s hope is the only 
one ever realized; and it enables its possessor, 
when parting with life, and all its agreeable 
associations; “to bid the lovely scenes at dis- | 
tance hail,’ and to leave the world without 
regret. L. 





Vare.—A spirit throws us from on high, 
down into this life, and then counts seventy 
or eighty, as we do when we throw a stone in- 
toa deep crater, and at the seventieth pulsation . 
or year, he hears the hollow sound as we 
strike the bottom of the grave. 
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In the criticism on Hiram Kaine’s poetry, 
38th page, second column, there is an omission 
in the last paragraph, of a part, which, as it 
stands, spoils the connexion; but this part can 
be published, should Mr. Kaine wish a fur- 
ther review of his work by ourcorrespondent. 


IM PORT: ANT! 


At least to us. 


a permanent existence for the Casker, we | 


must obtain at least TWO HUNDRED ad- 
ditional subscribers. ‘This can easily be ac- 
complished before the September issue, if each 
subscriber will resolve to obtain us an addi- 
tional name to our subscription list. And 
when we reflect on the advantages to be deri- 
ved from the continuation of the Casket, we 
deem it but proper to make this formal re- 
quest, that each of our subscribers will ex- 
ert themselves in procuring us this additional 


support. We hope that all who fell an inter- 


est in our enterprise, will comply with the | 


above request. 


The back numbers will be furnished to all ! 


new subscribers. 


TO CORRE: SPONDEN TS. 

We wish our correspondents, one and all, 
(we mean those who can write good articles, ) 
never again to recommend, as worthy of a 
place in the Casket, any communication, po- 
etical or prosaical, of which they would be 
ashamed to claim the authorship themselves. 
Some poetry in the present number would 
never have appeared in the Casket, had it 
not been recommended by correspondents, 
whose judgment in such matters we respect; 
but from this henceforth, we intend to consult 
our own opinion, as to the merits or demerits 
of any thing intended for our columns, for the 
simple reason, that we alone have to bear the 
reproach of whatever is unworthy of a place 
inthe Casket. 

“Simon Lone,”’ 








and “Tue Prince Pre- 
TENDER, wil] appear in the September issue 
of the Casket. 


= —— ——— 


~ pablination, whie h possess no higher re- 


jcommendation than the following verse; 
which we copy verhbatum et literatum. 
Oh! if i could butt sea the gurl, 
Which i once so did love, 
How i would skip jist like asqurl; 

And round the woods would rove. 
Poetry; verily thou art a coquette, else why 
fire the soul of such a brainless son of earth as 
“Romeo.” 


We have received a number of poetical 





‘contributions, which will be attended to as 
| 
Itis certain, that to ensure 


early as possible. 


will, doubtless, be 
read with much satisfaction and delight. It 
certainly possesses more than ordinary merit; 
and cannot but reflect honor on its author. 
We hope he will continue te contribute simi- 
lar communications. By the way, friend 
NeMO, Can not you extend our circulation, in 
‘your neighborhood? 


“The Youne Poet,” 


You are the only sub- 
scriber and agent, we have in “them diggins.” 


The following suggestions were handed to 
us bya friend, shortly after the demise of Gen. 
Ilarrison; but owing to circumstances, over 
| Which we had no control, they did not appear 
at that time, We insert them, therefore, as 
| original. 

ON WEARING MOURNING APPAREL 
FOR THE DEAD. 

My attention has been called, by circum- 
stances, connected with the recent death of a 
man in our land, high in office, and dear to the 
hearts of the people, to a subjeet which has 
often betore attracted a passing interestin my 
mind, and which seems to me, to be worthy 
fof candid examination. Irefer to the custom 
of wearing mourning apparel for the dead. 

Iam not one of those who deprecate the cal- 
jing into exercise the fine and deep sensibili- 
ties of the heart; who maintain that every 
thing which serves to remind us of the ties of 
friendship and of love, is only preparing the 
way for additional anguish and bitterness of 
soul; that since the ties are severed and the 
affections forcibly plucked up by death, those 
who keep themselves most free from those 
chains of memory, which bind us to the past, 
are the most happy; but nevertheless, the out- 





A love-smitten youth sends us some verses + ward show, and all the “pomp and peagantry 
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and long parade of death,” strikes harshly on 


my feelings, for it seems as though the living 
were rather displaying their own vanity than 
their sorrow for the departed. ‘True grief is 
eversilent, and seeks retirement from public 
view. The bustle of life strikes achill to the 


ant 


there. Apd what is the necessity of an out- 


ward badge of sorrow, save to proclaim that 


which the natural feelings of the heart tell us | 


to conceal? 
truly! 

But custom—custom has said that some- 
thing of the kind is due to the memory of the 
dead, otherwise those around will exclaim at 
the want of respect which we exhibit. 
is the custom a good one? 
tioned by long 


But, 
1 know it is sane- 
established ugage, but let us 
examine for a moment its propriety. 


Let us suppose acase. I loose a friend— 


A strange inconsistency this, shadow of what death is designed to teach us 


suppose my father, than whom no friend can 


be dearer or deserving of more respectful re- 
membrance inmy bosom. I put a band of 
erape around my hat,and for what? Not to 
show my respect to my father’s memory, but 
because it is the usual custom, and IJ do not 
wish the world to think from my negligence 
of it, that I do not respect my father. 1 wear 
crape out of respect to custom, and the opin- 
ions of society. Ido not wish the world to 
think ill of me, and therefore I conform to its 
customs. Is not this the true reason why 
badges of mourning are worn?’ For my own 
part when Tam dead,{ had rather have a cor- 


ner “sacred tomy memory,” in the hearts of 


my friends, thanall the outward testimonials 


of respect which were ever worn. 

The Hindoo widow burns herself on the fu- 
neral pile of her husband; the Jews clothed 
themselves with sackcloth and ashes when 
sorrowing for the dead; the Savage of the In- 
dian ocean cuts himself with sharp weapons; 
the Chinese wear white, and other nations 
black clothing, on similar occasions. The 
Indian sings the death song; buries the wea- 
pons of the departed in his grave, and bids the 
spirit speed to the land of shadows; a 


_of the first to exte 


Os and in- | . . . 
| kind, are generally mostin fault themselves. 


deed, the latter seems to act with the most 
sense, according to his ideas of what is fitting. 
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Those who put on the outward garb of sor- 
row, address themselves to the thoughts and 
feelings of the living, the Savage forgets him- 
self and those around him, and thinks only of 


the dead. Wedo not give ourselves up to 


grief, itis true, because we mourn not as those 
heart of the sorrower—the lost one is not | 


who haveno hope; but would it not be better 
to imitate what was praiseworthy in the ex- 
amples of the dead, than to put on the vain 
show of mourning for them, thus taking the 


for the substance. 

The solemn lesson that all are mortal has 
The 
Let us not 
forget that human ambition, is but a shadow, 
Which passeth away--which his death has 
taught us. 


been but lately sounded in our ears. 
highest in our land has fallen! 


Let not solemn show, or vain 
form of wearing a mourning badge, lead us to 
forget this; if he had virtues, let us imitate 
them; if he had vices, let us shun them. And 
while death strikes down our friends, on our 
right hand andon our left; whether it be the 
Cedar of Lebanon, or the Lily of the Valley 
thatfalls—the gray locks of the aged, or the 
head of the young and beautiful that goes 
down to the grave, let us learn from the ex- 
ample of all around us, to live well, so that 
we may die well. 


ee - 


We have received from the occupant of No. 
70, Wood street, a note requesting us to dis- 
continue his subscription to the Casket, be- 
cause of the ‘dullness of trade, and the present 
expenses of the office.” The magnanimity 
of this public blood-sucker will be duly ap- 
preciated, when it is known that he was one 
nd us the hand of encour- 
agement, by becoming a subscriber; and it 
is idle for him to “decline taking the Casket,” 
for the reasons set forthin his note. The 
‘sword in season,” that he promised, “when 
an opening offers,” may be reserved till we 
stand in need of it. 








ee Oe 


Humility learns lessons through itself, 
while it never scorns instruction from others. 
‘Those who are always finding fault with man- 


‘I'he reason ts, they read the world froi the 
mirror of their own mind. 
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For the Literary Casket. 
HARVEST. | 
“The rolling seasons now again 
Have crowned the hills with yellow grain 


‘The promise cannot fail.” | 
{ 


Although the year with its changing seas- 
ons, is constantly presenting us with new 
scenes of pleasure; though spring, sumer, | 
autumn and winter, have each their peculiar 
charms; though the bountiful Benefactor of | 
our race, is constantly pouring out his blesings 
uponus; and though 

“The rolling year is full of Him,” 
there is, nevertheless, one season, to which 
we look forward with peculiar anxiety, and | 
in which, more than in any other, we see dis- 
played the bounteousness of Heaven to man- } 
kind. ‘That season is Harvest. ‘hen it is 
that the hills are crowned with the yellow 
grain, and the vallies green with waving 
erass. What prospectcan be more charming, 
what scene more delightful, than that, which, 
ina fertile country may be enjoyed at this 
season, by ascending some commanding em- 
inence, and viewing the yellow fields, seem- 
ing to invite the | laborers forth to their toil- 
some yet pleasing task; while the fertile vales | 
watered by refreshing streams, are waving 
with luxuriant , or rustling with the 
thrifty corn? Such afscene is well calculated 
toawaken in the contemplative mind, all the 
delightful emotions arising from a considera- 
tion of the beauties of nature, and the boun-| 
ties of Providence. Indeed, the man who ean 
Jook upon such a scene, without feeling such 
emotions arising in his mind, must be totally | 
destitute of the finer feelings and sensibilities | 
of human nature. 

‘To the agriculturist, especially, is the sea- | 
son of harvest, one of peculiar gratification 
and enjoyment. While toiling and sweatin g 
in ploughing his fields, and committing the 
precious seed to the bosom of the earth, he | 
was supported and encouraged by the hope, | 
that if he fainted not, he should in due time | 
reap the reward of his labors. Now his} 
hopes are realized; now his joys are consum- | 
mated. His barns and granaries full and | 
overflowing with the means of subsistence, 
he feels secure from want, and feels likewise 
an ability to supply those of his fellow men, 
who labor at other not less necessary or use- 
ful employments. And not only so, but the 
happiness enjoyed by the farmer, is measura- 

bly felt by all classes of the community—all 
participate in his joys as they expect toin his 
stores. 


grass 
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‘around him., May this be the condition ol 


our happy country, while rolling years shall 
continue to bring round alternately, the sea- 
sons of seed-time and harvest. 
LORENZO. 
Finleyville, 1842. 


For the Literary Casket. 
WHERE I WOULD REST. 
When I am gone, lay me to rest 
Beneath yon bending willow tree, 
Where slopes the green sward to the west, 
There letme slumber peacefully. 
And will there corne one tearful eye, 
‘l’o shed its sorrows o’er my grave; 
Or friendly hand, to plant a flower, 
Above my lowly couch to wave? 


Plant not the flowers of mournful bloom— 
But let them be all bright and fair; 
The grave has still enough of gloor im, 
And sadness ever lingers the re! 
Oh! strive not then a deeper shade 
To cast around the lonely spot, 
Where my last resting place is made, 
And eares and troub les all forgot. 
I'd rest me, where the ling’ring ray, 
Of the bright setting sunshall come 
At summer sun, and lightly play, 
Above my green, grass oa rd howe— 
And like the quiet sun-light thou, 
So softly sweet, ’neath that old tree; 
I’d have the hand of s sorrow touch 
The hearts of those who mourn for me. 


I'd rather have one faithful heart, 
‘T'o mourn forme when I am dead; 
Than have a nation shed its grief 
In formal sorrow o’er my head!— 
No monument of labor’d art, 
Purchas’d by gold, were half so dear, 
As one meek flower by friendship train’d, 
And water’d by affections tear. 


i. fH. 


For the Literary Casket. 


THE AFFECTIONS. 


—---+ 


BY RIALTO, 


That passion which reigns predominate in 
every bosom, designated by the appellation of 
Love, may be considered as nature’s richest 
oift. When the once happy abode of man 
was perfectly free from that alloy}Jwhich eme- 
nated from condemned spirits of oblivion; 


A CHAPTER ON 


JR. 





How happy is the condition of that pe ople, 
who thus live peaceably and harmoniously 
together, each one striving not for his own in- 
terest alone, but also for the happiness of all 


when the trees, the flowers, and the balmy 


— united together tomake charming eve- 


ry prospeet; and when love’s beauty and ex- 


{ cellen ie Was transmitted through all animal 
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nature, it was then that she was termed the 
queen of passions. 
was known toa guilty world, she was en- 
throned with the original family in the garden 
of Eden. There she bloomed, actuating the 
dwellers of that bright spot, to motives gene- 
rous and stainless. So prevalent was her 
power, that the whole domain of man partook 
of hercharacter. She bid the hours flee joy- | 
fully away over the favored heads of our first 
parents, who, for a season dwelt in that land | 
of pure delight, far away from the saddening | 
scenes of sighs and tears. 

Still might man have claimed the pure | 
fountain of love, his rich portion through life’s 
cares, had vain woman’s passion for se fine | 
dulgence been earlier checked. Alas! at an 
evil hour, this heaven-born trait of character 
which ruled in the human ranks, was marked 
with a stain, which baffled the combined in- 
fluence of all future ages to obliterate. ‘l'hat 


dreadful hour when the demon of sin instigate | 


ed a once guiltless child of God, to perpetuate | grandizement. 
$ stern | 
command, was a moment of unparalleiled in- 


a deed so contrary to the Almighty’ 


terest to her posterity. 
with clouds charged with heaven’s artillery, 
when the earthquake shock caused the moun- 
tains to tremble, and rocks to burst asunder, 
was a season that will be cherished in the 
memory of unfortunate man, till time shall be 
no more. 

Yet why should we despond, though she 
has ceased to retain her wonted beauty?— 
Though her untimely fall convulsed the world, 
and gave room for Satan’s 
exult over the misery diffused among God’s 
noble works, still there are dissipated frag- 
ments surviving the wreck of sin, now stand- 


ed. We would linger on our way to esti- 
mate her value; to occasionally turn from the 
trials and perplexities which encompass our 
path, and passively yield to her genial influ- 
ence; fora while to repose under “the beaute- 
ous canopy she s 
get that other passions wil soon intrude to 
dispel our buoyant hopes. Who turns aside 
to sip at that fountain and regrets the vivid 
sensation her waters instil? Go ask the youth, 
whose hopes have ever shunned the withering 
blast of disappointment, where he gleans per- 
petual joy. His actions tell the inquirer, that 
his resort is to affection’s gifts. 


Sad would be the destiny of man, were he 


deprived of this invaluab!e grace. His tancy 


the alluring images of a universe; but thestore 
obtained, 


dor or endeavor to sip atthe sparkling cup 


tARY 


When first her existence | 


ing as mystic emblems of the glorious de parte | 


spreads, and momentarily for- | 


meets a vacant unmeaning gaze.— | 
In vain he may revel in the halls of splen- | 


» as far as lat. 80 de. 
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playing on beauteous features; or listen to the 
, enrapturing nousic, as it richly swells in the 

passing breeze; still that cold heart burns not 
| with the impulse; still that dormant spirit re- 
‘mains bound up as with the chill ice-bergs 
F from Greenland’s shores, destitute of sensibil- 

| ity, unmoved by scenes of penury,and want, 
unreachi ed or unmolested by the animating 
| cords of sympathy. 

Once the passion of love was involuntary; 
her fountain was never exhausted; her flow 
was spontaneous, meandering through life's 

| variegated scenes, unrufiled by sorrows, un- 
known to trouble. But now a change is 
| wrought. Man has become accountable for 
_her exercise; and the world sheds bitter tears 
at the sad result. Influenced by selfishness, 
,and every uncouth passion implanted in the 
human breast, unactuated by those high mo- 
| tives which tend to make grand vain man’s 
career, ignorant of the noble principles of sll 
| evolence, his all contributed merely to self ag- 
Go watch the miser’s move- 
ments, who heaps his pelf in the rock-bound 


in earlier years he was compelled to love and 
' worship that root of evil. No, there wasa 
day when he would turn back, and shudder at 
the revolting idea. But his will was exerci- 
sed, his feelings were debased; perpetual 
thought on the glittering dust, blunted the 
fine refinement engrafted in his heart, and he 
loved with an unaccountable ardor, that 
/atonce would have filled him with a sense 
| of disgust. 


; infamous train to | 


A DEFINITION OF THE TRINITY. 
There was once an Indian, who, while pas- 
sing his examination to beadmitted as a Pres- 
byte rian Missionary, to preach the gospel in 
‘the village where he lived, was asked if he 
believed in the Trinity. He said he did. He 
was then asked his reason. He said if they 
_ would permit, he would answer in the Indian 
way, to which they consented. He then pro- 
ceeded and said;—*We go down to the river 
in winter, and we see it covered with snow; 
_we dig through the snow and we come to the 
ice; we chop through the ice and we come to 
water—snow 15 Water; ice is water,and water 
|is water, said he; therefore the three are one.”” 


HONOR AND HONESTY. 
The difference there is between honor and 
honesty seems to be chiefly in the motive — 


|The mere honest man does that from duty 
rife with its mortal vigor, g goes forth to gather | 


which the man of honor does for the sake of 
character. 

The north Polar seas have been explored 
48 min. The sonth seas 


or attempt to gaze on the unailected smiles! have not been penetrated higher than 75 de. 


cavern, with unmitigated toil, and enquire if 
That hour, darkened | j 
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STATISTICAL. AUDITOR GENERAL’S REPORT, 
ALLEG HEN y COUNTY STATISTICS, | ‘The funded debt of the Commonwealth of 


Pennsylvania, as registered atthe Bank of 





Number of white population, 79,119 | Pennsylvania, is composed of 
“ Colored do. 2,116  Loansat 44 porcent interest, $ 200,000 00 
Persons employed in Mining, 607. + 5 és $s 32,524,356 47 
“ $6 Agriculture, 5,278; 6 és 6 1,730,000 00 
66 “6 Commerce, 914 
“ “ Manufac. & Trades, 5,927 | $34,454,356 47 
" < Navigation of Ocean, 18 | Held by citizens of Pennsylva. $9,635,613 49 
% “ “ of Rivers, 550. eli . . 
ia “ SL cavaed Pootessions _ By citizens of other states of this Union, viz; 
; Engineers, 360 | New York, $417,856 00 
Pensioners, 53 | Massachusetts, 129,000 00 
Deaf and Dumb—White, + 24 | Dis. of Columbia, — 86,220 00 
“ és Colored (Franklin tp.) 1) Virginia, 84,700 00 
Blind $6 9 Delaware, 76,180 00 
ind, ~ . 
‘ White, 99 Indiana, 67,500 00 
Insane at public charge—White 14 | South Carolina, 59,987 00 
6 private 6 6“ 298 | Maryland, 24,900 00 
“ $< ‘“ Colored, 13 | New Jersey, 13,994 00 
(Tf public “es Ts 4 Ohio, 10.000 00 
Universities, 2) Hlinois, , 7,700 00 
Students in Universities, 81 North Carolina, =. 2,500 00 
Academies and Grammar schools, 21 | The Secretary of War 
Scholars in do. do. 1,168; of U 5. for sundry 
Primary Schools, 292) Indian tribes, 100,000 00 
Scholars in do. 10,281 TTI 
_ do. at public charge, 7,640 1,080,537 00 
No. of white persons over 20 years of By the citizens of foreign kingdoms, viz: 
_age, who cannot read or write, 664 England, $20,026,458 00 
Slaves, none Holland, 1,822,266 00 
Persons over 100 years of age, (Male France, 570,000 00 
in Versailles township,) 1 West Indies, 563,161 00 
mee yRapaecneeeednead Switzerland, 229,677 00 
AGRICULTURE OF THE U.STATES. | Portugal, 250,863 00 
From the statistics of Agriculture furnish- | East Indies & China,147,968 00 
ed by the government, the following facts may | Mexico, 40,700 00 
be learned: Canada, 30,588 00 
1. That wheat, oats, rye, Indian corn, po-. Italy, 30,525 00 
tatoes, hay and tobacco, are raised in every Denmark, 6,000 00 
State and Territory of the Union. Spain, - 5,000 00 
2. That barley is raised in allexcept Loui- Halifax, N.S. 3,000 00 
siana. —eenenemnicats 
3. That buckwheat is raised in all except 34,454,356 47 


Louisiana and Florida. —_ 
4. That New England, New \ ork, New) The British Fleet, the largest in the world, 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Ohio, and | employs in time of peace 33,000 able bodied 


Wisconsin, do not raise cotton. _ _, | seamen, 2,000 lads and 13,000 royal Marines, 
5. That the States which do notraise Cot-! forming in all an effective naval force of 46,- 


ton, with Delaware, Maryland and Indiana, 000 men, and 2000 lads. 
do not raise rice. —_— 


6. That every State and Territory, except; At the age of sixty, there are about twenty- 
lowa, does raise silk. | two unmarried men alive, for forty-one mar- 
7. That every State, except Deleware, ! ried men; at 70, 10 bachelors, for 27 married; 
makes sugar. and at 80, for 2 bachelors who may be alive, 
— there are 9 beuedicts. Very nearly the same 
The wheat crops in Great Britain, in 1780, proportions hold good in the female sex, of 
amounted to 150,000,000 bushels; in 1840 to | whom, while 72, who have been married, at- 
410,000,000; in 1841 in had increased to 700,- | tain the age of 45, only 52 unmarried reach 
000,000. ithe same period of life. 
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PENNSYLVANIA IMPROVEMENTS. 


The following cxhibit will show the amount 


of business done on the Philadelphia and Co- | 


lumbia Rail Road, from March 1, to June 30, 
inclusive. It will be observed that, hereto- 
fore, this portion of our improvements, instead 
of yielding a monthly revenue of $21,962 35, 
has actually cost the state thousands of dol- 
lars to keep it in operation; at least, we know 
such to have been the ecas2, When the control 
of the business was under Mr. Tustin. It is 
now under the management of Mr. J. B. 
Moorhead, brother to our worthy ex-Post 
Master, and we doubt not, that under the sys- 
tem of “Retrenchment and Reform’? which 
has been so favorably introduced by the Canal 
Commissioners, Mr. M. will discharge the 


duties of his office in a manner at once honor- | 


able to himself and the state. 


— 
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PHILADELPHIA & COLUMBIA RAIL. 


ROAD. 


Amount of motive power tolls collect- 
ed in March, April, May & June $71,774 36 
Expenses paid during 
the above time, 
Liabilities incurred 


unpaid, 


$31,280 76 


4,590 64 


—_——- 


09,871 40 





Total saving in 4 months, $35,902 95 
Average per month, $8,675 74. 
REPAIR DEPARTMENT. 
Amount of road tolls collected in 
April, May and June, $51,714 86 
Expenses paid in & May, 6,995 73 
Liabilities incurred, un- 


paid in April & May, 1,329 73 
Liabilities iu June, 4,429 57 
——— 12,755 038 
Total saving in 3 months, $38,959 83 


“Aver rage per month, $12,086 G61 


Total saving onroad per month as 
above, $12,986 61 
Total saving on motive power, per 
month, as above, 8,975 74 


Total saving per month, $21,962 35 
J.B. MOORHEAD, Sup. 














River water contains about 28 grains of 


solid matter to every cubic foot. Hence, such 
a river as the Rhine carries to the sea every 
day 145,980 cubic feet of sand or stone. 
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| SELECTIONS. 


From Snow’s “Nature Displayed.” 


MICROSCOPIC PHENOMENA. 


| What we have already considered makes 
but a stnall portion of the wonders which are 
unfolded to us by the microscope. ‘This in- 


strument has introduced to us a new world of 


vegetables and animals, and demonstated that 
there are equal order and harmony in the con- 
struction of the mite, as in that of the whale 
or elephant. ‘he oply difference is, our weak- 
ness of sight prevents our pene trating into the 
nature and the organization of small bodies 
which often escape our eyes, and can be per- 
ceived only by the assistance of glasses, 
which teach us that the smallest objects, 
whoily unknown to our forefathers, have ex- 
tension, parts, and a well organized form.— 
‘The mention of some examples will lead us 
to acknowledge the power, wisdom, and good- 
ness of that Deity who affords unto all, exis- 
tence and happiness. 
| Grains of sand appear of the same firm to 
the naked eye; but seen through a microscope 
exhibit different shapes and “size—globul: ily 
square, conical, and mostly irregul: ir; and 
what is more siiedalen. in their cavities, have 
been found, by the microscope, insects of va- 
rious kinds. In decayed cheese are multi- 
tudes of little worms called mites, which to 
the naked eye, appear like shapeless and con- 
fused moving particles, but the microscope 
'proves them of a very singular and curious 
figure. ‘They have eyes, mouth, feet, and a 
transparent body, furnished with long hair in 
the form of prickles. 

The mouldy substance on damp bodies ex- 
hibits a region of minute plants. Sometimes 
it appears a forest of trees, whose branches, 
leaves, flowers, and fruits are clearly distin- 
guished. Some of the flowers have lone 
white transparent stalks, and the buds before 
they are open, are erecen balls, which become 
white. 

The particles of dust on the wings of the 
butterfly, prove, by the microscope, to be 
beautiful and well arranged little feathers. 

In down of every variagated dye, 
Shines, fluttering soft, ‘the gaudy butterfly, 
That power, which thy spoiling hand disdaius, 


The form of quills and painted plumes con- 
tains, 
Not courtsdo more magnificence express, 


| In all their blaze of gems and pomp of dress. 
Browne. 
By the same instrument, the surface of ou 
skin has scales resembling those of a fish; 
but so minute, thata single grain of sand 
would cover 250, and a'single scale covers 500) 
| pores, whence issues the insensible perspira- 
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tion necessary to tn valths conse equently, a sin-| Kiqui I with anim: m of larger enkdeg( 
gle grain of sand can cover 125,000 pores of | In curions limbs and clothing, they surpass, 
the human body. | By far, the comeliest of the bulky mass, 
The microscope displays in each object a! A world of beauties! that, through all their 
thousand others which eseape recognition, in | fame, 
each of which are others unseen, which even } Creation’s grandest miracles proclaim. 
the microscope can never bring to view.— BROWNE. 
What wonders should we see, could we con-| Did not experiments and observation by 
tinually improve these glasses, invented toas- the microscope prove the fac:, it would be in- 
sist our sight! smagination may, in some j credible that there are animalsa million times 
measure, supply the defect of our eyes, and | smaller thana grain of sand, yet endowed 
serve asa mental microscope, to present in | ;w ith organs of nutrition, motion, &c. ‘There 
each atom, thousands of new and invisib le | are shell fish so small, that even through a 
worlds. | microscope they appear scarcely larger thana 
In contemplating the works of God, the ef- |e rrain of wheat, and these are living animals, 
fect of his wisdom and goodness are as evi- | e enclosed in hard houses. How inconceivably 
dently displayed in the spider’s web, as in| fine is the spider’s thread! a thousand would 
those laws which connect the sun and his|seareely be as thick as a common sewing 
circumvolving planets. ‘he microscope dis- | silk! tiowsmall is the mite! and yet this al- 
covers inminiature, new worlds which ought | most imperceptible atom, seen through a mi- 
to excite man’s wonder and urge him toa re- | croscope, is a hairy enieesl. perfect in its 
ligious reverence. Persons deprived of an | limbs, active inits motions, ofaregular form, 
opportunity to examine the ecuricus objects | full of life and sensbility, and provided with 
displayed by the microscope. will be glad to | all requisite organs. ‘Though scarcely visi- 
know what has been seen by others, and|ble to us, it is made up of parts infinitely 
what themselves may contemplate with de-| smaller than the whole. How minute, then, 
light. must be the particles of those fluids which 
‘The mosses and grass with which theearth | circulate through the veins of such animaleu- 
is covered, as with a carpet, are composed of | Ja! 
many threads and small particles, into which 
they are divisible. ‘The particles of water ReManKABL - Peay octcan Cuances.—The 
are so small that millions of animalcul | py rmor's Monthly V isiter says, that where 
may be suspended on the point of a needles | te Merrimack river flowed de ep in its bed, 
how many then must there be in the rivers | co ficient to float a 74 gun ship, thirty-three 
and seas! Froma lighted candle there is-| years ago, he has for several past mowed 
sues, in one minute, more particles of light | Gooq English grass, at the rate of two tons of 
than there are grains of sand in the whole hay to the aere, and where he raised stout corn 
earth; how vast, then, the number that flow | twWonty-five years ago, is now the centre of 
in a year, ora century, from that immense | the preatest depth of the river. He further- 
body, the sun? How infinitely small must] tore says, that no human power can alter 
those particles of odoriferous bodies be, which | those changes constantly going on in the Con- 
affect large spaces for days and even weeks. | cord intervale, since the encroachments of the 
without any sensible loss of their weight! river commence in the quicksands at the cen- 
Let us pass to the animatea creation. | In 4 | tre, where neither layers of rocks, or trees, or 
summer's evening the airswarms with living driven piles have any effect. 
creatures. Kachdrop of stagnant water con- a 2 li 
tains a little world of animated beings. Each LAFAYETTE. 
leaf of a tree isa colony for insects; every Mr. Allison, in his history of Europe, re- 
flower, affords food for millions of creatures. | lates the following anecdote ef La Fayette on 
Who but must have seen the innumerable | the authority of Dugald Stewart, who was 
swarms of flies, gnats, and other insects, in | present on the occasion: 
the compass of a few yards? What prodigi-| ‘The National Guards of 
ous shoals must be over the whole carth—in 
the immense expanse of the whole atmos- 
phere? How many millions of smaller in- 
sects and worms crawl on the ground, or live 
beneath the surface? 
The artificial convex will reveal 
The forms diminutive that each conceal; 
Some so minute, that to the one extreme, 
lhe mite a vast leviathan would seem; 
That yet of organs, functions, sense, partake; 








Paris, 30,000 
strong, uuder the command of La Fayette, 
was capable of being increased by the beat of 
the drum, to double “number, all in the high- 
est state of discipline and equipment. Butas 
isually happens, where officers owe their ap- 
peiaiaees to the privates, his authority dis- 
appeared when his commands ran counter to 
the wishes of his inferiors. On one occasion 
he resigned the command, and entered an.ev- 
ening party in the dress of the privates. 
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“What, general!” exclaimed the quests, 
‘‘we thought you were commander of the Na- 
tional Guards.” 

“Oh!” said he, “I was tired of obeying, 
and therefore entered the ranks of the pri- 
vates.”” 

A CHAPTER ON FLOWERS. 

Flowers, of all created things, are the most 
innocentand simple, and most superbly com- 
plex—play-things for childhood, ornaments 
for the grave, and the companion of the cold 
corpse in the coffin. Flowers, beloved by the 
wanéering idiot; and studied by the deep 
thinking man of science! Flowers, that of 
perishing things are the most. perishing; yet 
of all earthly things are the most heavenly! 
Flowers, that unceasingly expand to heaven 
their grateful, and to man their cheerful 
looks—partners of human joy, soothers of hu- 
man sorrow, fit emblems of the victor’s tri- 
umphs, of the young bride’s bluahes—wel- 
cometo crowded halls, and graceful upon sol- 
itary graves! Flowers are, in the volume of 
nature, what the expression, **God_ is love,” 
isin the volume of revelation. 

What a dreary desolate place would be a 
face without a smile—a feast without a wel- 
cone! Are not flowers the stars of the earth, 
and are not stars flowers of heaven? One 
cannot look closely at the structure of a flow- 
er without loving it. They are emblems and 
manifestations of God’s love to creation, and 
they are the means and ministrations of man’s 
love to his fellow creatures, for they first awa- 
ken in his mind a sense of the beautiful and 
the good. The very inutility of flowers is 
their excellence and great beauty for they lead 
us to thoughts of generosity and moral beau- 
ty, detached from, and superior to, all sel- 
fishness, sothat they are pretty lessons in na- 
ture’s book of instruction, teaching man that 
he liveth not by bread, or from bread alone, 
but he hath an animal life. 





WESTERN ELOQUENCE. 
Gentlemen of the Jury:—Can you for an 
instant suppose, that my client here, a man 
that hasallers sustained ahigh depredation in 
society—a man youall on you suspect and es- 
teem for his many good qualities—yes, gen- 
tlemen,a man that never drinks more nor a 
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hollering of bull frogs; then imagine to your- 
selves a feller sneaking up to the door, like a 
despisable hyeua, softly entering the dwelling 
of the peaceful and happy family, and in the 
most mendacious and dastardly manner, hook- 
ing a whole box of pereushuns! Gentlemen, 
I will not, 1 cannot dwell upon the moral fe- 
rocity of such a picture of moral turpentine, 
like a big woodechuck would turn from my 
dog Rose! I cannot, for an instant, harbor the 
idea, that any manin these diggins, much 
less this man, could be guilty of such a ran- 
tankerous and unextrampled discretion. And 
now, gentlemen, after this brief view, let me 
entreat of you tomake up your mind candidly 
and unpartially, and give us such a verdictas 
we might unreasonably suspect from a delight- 
ed and intolerant body of our feller citizens, 
remembering, that in the language of Nimrod 
who fell in the battle of Bunker Hill, it is 
better that ten men should escape, rather than 
a guilty one should suffer—Judge, give us a 
chaw of tobaccer. 


> asked a country schoolmas- 


**Zepheniah,’ 


‘ter the other day, as he was interrogating a 


scholar concerning the names of the sovereigns 
of the various kingdoms throughout the world, 
‘can you tell me who is the emperor of Rus- 
sia?’ *‘¢*Wigtoria,” was the ready answer. 
«And who is the Dey of Algiers?” ‘Thun- 
der and Mars!” cried the astonished boy, 
crinning from ear to ear, “I’ve heard tell of 
the Thanksgiving day, and the day of Peati- 
cost, but I’m darned if I ever heard tell of the 
day of Algiers afore.” 


We remember being at a “*conterence meet- 
ing’’ once, in Yankee land, when one of the 
deacons came around asking people if they 
wanted salvation. Near us sat a butcher’s 
boy of nineteen years old, about as amenable 
to salvation as alamb in his hands would have 
been to mercy. 

**Do you want salvation?” 
looking into his brutal face. 

“No, darn you—I want Sal Skinner, and 
the sexton won't let me have her out till meet- 
ing’s over.” 


said the deacon, 


“Pa, do they plough the prisoners up at 
Sing Sing?” “No tmy son, what makes you 


quart of licker a day; can you, I say, for an}ask that question?” ‘Cause it says here, 


instant, dispose that this ere man would be 
guilty of hooking a box of percushun caps! 
Rattlesnakes and coonskins forbid! Picter to 
yourselves, gentlemen, a feller fast asleep in 
his Log Cabin, with his innocent wife and or- 
phan children by his side, all nature hushed 
in deep repose, and nought to be heard but 
the muttering of the silent thunder, and the 


that one of their faces was furrowed!” “Go 
to bed, Sammy, and don’t go out of the house, 
somebody might steal you.” 


“Think there’s any danger, mister mean- 
aggery man, from the Boy Contractor?” 
“Oh, no!” said the man, ‘the sarpent don’t 








bite, he swallows his wittles whole.” 
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